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Notes. 
BISHOP PERCY. 

In a recent number of “N. & Q.” I recorded 
an account of a visit to Easton Maudit, in North- 
amptonshire, where Thomas Percy was so long 
Rector ; and a place also memorable for being 
the sepulchre of Morton, Bishop of Durham. 
little while ago I made a pilgrimage to Wark- 
worth, in Northumberland, to have a look at the 

ermitage there; which Percy has celebrated in 
ballad, which will live as long as the English 
language is spoken, viz. The Hermit of Warkworth. 

It would, of course, be occupying too much of 
your valuable space to attempt to describe the 
Many interesting objects in Warkworth, —the 
gateway on the bridge; the castle; the church, 
judiciously restored; and of course, the gem of 
all, the Hermitage: for these have been again and 
again the subjects of pen and pencil. It is my 
Wish to ascertain, whether there is any written 
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once seen the clear and beautiful handwriting of 
Percy (as I have done in the registers at Easton 
Maudit), can ever mistake it ; and the Catalogue, 


| if preserved, cannot be the least valuable relic 





amongst the /ares and penates of Alnwick. 

Being engaged in collecting materials for a 
little sketch of his life, I should much like to 
know on what grounds one of our most dis- 
tinguished antiquaries asserts, that he was no 
relation or connection of the Ducal House of 
Northumberland ? 

If this is true, then the following statement, in 
the edition of the Percy Reliques, by the Rev. R. 
A. Willmott, must be incorrect : — 

“ So after a pilgrimage of eighty-two years, the last 
male descendant of the ancient House of Pe rey began his 
new life” (i. e. on Sept. 30, 1811).—P. xxviii. Routledge 
& Co., 1857. 

It is now further suggested, that the whole plot 
of the story of the ballad of the Hermit is purely 
fictitious. Classically speaking, that it belongs to 
the mythical period. Yet many to whom the 
ballad, and the sweet Hermitage on the banks of 
the Coquet, are familiar, would I think say : 

“ Lubet errare mehercule cum Platone (quem tu quanti 
facias scio, et quem ex tuo ore admiror) quam cum istis 
vera sentire.”—Tusc. Quest., lib. i. c. 17. 

Percy tells us, that a priest always resided in 
the hermitage maintained by the family up to 
the time of the dissolution—so attached were the 
owners of the castle to the memory of the first 
recluse. A passage in Marmion is a most ex- 
cellent comment upon this statement. It occurs 


at the conclusion of the “Convent,” canto ii. 


A | 


stanza 23 :— 
“ Slow o’er the midnight wave it swung, 
Northumbrian rocks in answer rung ; 
To Warkworth cell the echoes roll’d, 
His beads the wakeful hermit told,” 

Of course, the date of Marmion is supposed to 
be 1513; but a few years before the suppression 
of the monasteries. Nothing indeed escaped the 
accurate and observant mind of Sir Walter Scott. 

The words of Bildad the Shuhite forcibly pre- 
sented themselves to my mind, during my visit 
to the hermitage and castle at Warkworth : — 


“ Enquire, 1 pray thee, of the former age, and prepare 


| thyself to the search of their fathers (for we are but of 


and authentic record of the good Bishop Percy | 
haying visited this place? In other words, is the | 


fact mentioned in any diary of his, or in any book 
known to your readers ? 

Ihave heard that a Catalogue of the Library, 
at Alnwick Castle, was written by him; and if 


this is the case, apart from the strong evidence of | 
the Hermit having been written by one who knew | 


the place well, this would also be a strong proof 
of his having visited Warkworth, which is within 
an easy distance of Alnwick. No one who has 





yesterday, and know nothing, because our days upon 
earth are a shadow). Shall not they teach thee, and tell 
thee, and utter words out of their heart.”—Job viii. 8, 9, 10. 
Proudly on a hill stands the Castle of Wark- 
worth— majestic in decay: looking down upon 
the little town, and commanding a noble view of 
the sea. That has remained unaltered, whilst 
generations after generations have passed away: 
“ Unchangeable, save to thy wild wave’s play, 
Time writes no wrinkles on thine azure brow, 
Such as Creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollest now.” 
OXoNIENSIS. 
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CHANGE OF NAME. 


The following advertisement appeared in The 
Times of Sept. 16, 1864: — 

“Resuminc Surname.—Notice is hereby given, 
that we, the undersigned, Charles Reed Driver, Captain 
and Staff Officer of Pensioners, and Henry Thomas Driver, 
of Her Majesty’s War Office, sons of Captain Thomas 
Driver, of the Royal Navy, deceased, have each of us re- 
sumed our ancient family surname of De le Bere, in lieu 
of Driver, by deed enrolled in Her Majesty’s High Court 
of Chancery ; and we intend henceforth to bear, designate, 
and sign ourselves upon all occasions and for all purposes 
whatsoever by the said surname of De la Bere accord- 


ingly. 
“Cuarves REED DE LA BERE. 
“ Witness to the signing by the said Charles Reed De 
la Bere, Wm. Swainson, Solicitor, Portsmouth. 
“ Henry THOMAS DE LA BERE. 
“ Witness to the signature of the above-named Henry 
Thomas De la Bére, Richard Walter Tweedie, 6, Ely Place, 
London, solicitor.” 


I wish to draw attention to this announcement, 
as forming part of the literature of the new prac- 
tice as to surnames. I date this note as usual for 
the sake of identification ; but I am writing at a 
distance from my own books, and without access 
to others. I cannot, therefore, now give all the 
details which I should have given under other 
circumstances: I will supply them by-and-bye 
if they are thought to be necessary. The gentle- 
men who publish their change of name from 
“ Driver” to “De la Bére,” claim “ De la Bére” 
as being their “ancient family surname.” This 
change, therefore, is not quite the same as a change 
made by the assumption of a name chosen at fancy ; 
but its legality rests upon same grounds. And, as 
I said in a recent note on the subject, I do not 
mean to dispute that it is sanctioned bylaw. Re- 
cent discussion, and the dicta of legal authorities 
elicited by the discussion, seem to leave no doubt 
that any person has a right to act as these gentle- 
men, and others, have acted. Nevertheless, to the 
antiquary, and especiaily to the genealogical anti- 
quary, this “resumption” of name has a curious 
interest. 

The announcement means one of two things. 
Either some male ancestor, from whom the two 
gentlemen are lineally descended, left his true 
name “De la Bére,” and took the name of “ Dri- 
ver”; or some lady of the De la Bére family, 
marrying, left issue, and the representation of that 
lady is centered in the two gentlemen recently 
known by the name of “ Driver.” In the second 
case, the same right which allows any one to 
change his name would protect them in using the 
name “ De la Bére.” But it would not satisfy a 
genealogist to be told that a descendant of a lady 
“ resumed ” his ancient family surname by taking 
hers. 

In the first case these gentlemen would have 
genealogists on their side. For, if an ancestor 








forsook his true name, there can be no objection 
to the resumption of the true name by his de- 
scendants. All that is needed is, authentication 
of descent, and publicity. Publicity, as it is now 
understood, has been given to this remarkable 
change. But local antiquaries would gladly see, 
if such a wish might be expressed without imper- 
tinence, some authentication of descent. ‘The 
reason is this. The name “ De la Bére ” is one of 
very high antiquity, and was of great importance 
in Gloucestershire. The beautiful place where 
the De la Béres lived, Southam, in the parish of 
Prestbury, near Cheltenham, still stands. It is 
now the property of Lord Ellenborough. They 
have been supposed to have become extinct only 
during the present century. To claim to “re- 
sume ” such a surname as this opens a very inter- 
esting field to Gloucestershire antiquaries. No one 
has aright to ask questions intruding into private 
life. But a statement such as that which I have 
quoted, having received all the publicity which 
he Times can give, seems to allow a note to be 
made, inoffensively, with the purpose of showing 
to the future continuator of Atkyns and Rudder 
that something more has to be learned about the 
ancient race of De la Béres. DP. 
Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


MRS. COGHLAN. 


There issued from the press in 1794 in two vols. 
an autobiography of this lady which possesses a 
good deal of interest, and if correct, in fact, is not 
without its value as containing some curious anec- 
dotes of Washington in the earlier part of his 
ultimately successful career. Before marriage her 
name was Moncrieff, the daughter of a Scots gen- 
tleman possessing an estate in the north. She 
says that when only fourteen years and a few 
months old she was married at New York, on 
February 28, 1777, to Mr. John Coghlan, an 
officer in the army, from whom she afterwards 
separated. 

Her grandfather was a gentleman of the name 
of Patrick Heron, an officer in the army, who ran 
away with a Miss E. Vining, a daughter of the 
Mayor of Portsmouth. She had an estate im 
Scotland, where is not stated; but if he came of 
the family of Heron of that ilk it must have been 
in Galloway. 

This gentleman was from particular circum- 
stances obliged to quit England. He went to 
Annapolis, of which he was ultimately governor, 
leaving his wife and family behind. She died six 
months after his departure, and the widower then 
married Margaret Jephson, daughter of a Captain 
Jephson, and by her had a daughter Margaret, who 
married Major Moncrieff, then aide-de-camp to 
General Moncton. Her mother and the rest of 
the family, except one, having left America, were 
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lost at sea when in sight of the harbour of Cork. 
The only survivors of this fatal event were Mrs. 
Coghlan and her brother Edward Cornwallis 
Moncrieff, who, according to her tale, were entitled 
under her grandfather's will to an estate in Scot- 
Jand worth 5000/. per annum, besides one at Lym- 


on. 

_ far all this is correct we know not; but 
that to a certain extent it is true, is evidenced by 
a notice from a magazine, dated January, 1807,° 
recording the death of “ John Coghlan, Esq.” in 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital, at the age of fifty- 
four, and giving a brief account of his unfortunate 
career, and alluding especially to Miss Moncrieff 
“so celebrated in the annals of gallantry.” 

Perhaps some correspondent might throw some 
light upon the latter part of the life of the lady, 
and the period of her demise. J.M. 

Edinburgh. 


W. M. Prarp.—I have been comparing the 
American edition of Praed’s Poems (Redfield, 
New York, 1854) with the two volumes recently 
= in London. The former contains the 
lullowing pieces, which are not to be found in the 
English edition :—1. “Confessions.” 2. “ Letter 
from Miss Amelia Jane Mortimer.” 3. “ Time's 
Changes.” 4. “Good Night.” 5. “Sonnet to 
Ada.” 6. “ Verses on seeing the Speaker asleep.” 
7. “Epitaph on the late King of the Sandwich 
Islands.” 8. Two charades: “ There was a time 
young Roland thought,” and “Sir Harry was 
famed.” 

The biographical notice in the English edition 
states, that the “ Sonnet to Ada” was not Praed’s. 
Of the rest it is silent. Are they Praed’s? And, 
if so, why are they not included? If not, should 
it not be so stated ? H. L. T. 


“Sarge to pix.” — Purists object much to this 
expression, and its kindred. But there must be 
something to be said in its favour, for the expres- 
sion itself is as old as Homer. Ulysses, when he 
comments on his own shipwreck, says — 

“ Nov wo os aimis bAcOpos.” 
Odyssey, book v. line 305. 
And the obliging old scholiast says this mean 
Cavovua. H. C. C. 


Yorxsuire 'Curenrss.—The inhabitants of our 
largest county are, I think, remarkable for an 
extra share of good common sense. The follow- 
ing specimen of their logic is perhaps a satisfac- 
tory exception. Exceptio probat regulam. Between 
Aysgarth and Ascrig is a well-known forge, and 
near it, at the junction of two roads, has been 
maintained for years, notwithstanding wind and 
rain, restoration committees, radical opinions, and 





{* Gent.’s Mag. vol. 1xxvii. pt. 1. p. 381.) 





the general march of civilisation, a finger-post, 
with the following inscription: “ Those who can’t 
read, inquire of the blacksmith.” Does not the 
parochial wiseacre, who first erected this standard 
of excellence, deserve immortalising in this age of 
testimonials, statues, presentations, and pettyfog- 
ging hero-worship ? Wrwne E. Baxter. 


I pon’? BELIEVE HALF oF 1T.—This is what the 
Irish bishop said when he read Gulliver's Travels. 
I have been told that it was Swift himself who 
gave the story of this prelate; if so, will any one 
tell me whether he gave it in his writings, and 
where?* Ihave wanted this some time, but have 
always forgotten to ask, until I was reminded of 
it by A. B. (anté, p. 194), who evidently does not 
believe that the verses he criticises are from Pom- 
peii. I am not shocked, because the scepticism 
of our day casehardens every one: but it was not 
so in the time of the bishop above described ; 
and poor Swift, whom Gulliver, unless his travels 
be true, had gulled all over, must have been much 
distressed. At the same time I admit that the 
solecisms on the appearance of which A. B. con- 
tends against the verses being really Pompeian 
are striking; and I shall demand an explanation 
of the friend who gave them to me. Should I 
find that he has hoaxed me, I shall ask you to 
publish bis name: such people deserve —- 


P.S. My friend stands up for his theory. As 
to the mistakes, he denies that a manuscript from 
Pompeii is to be taken as a published work. It 
may have been, as A. B. hints without meaning 
it, a schoolboy’s uncorrected exercise. As for the 
likeness to our nursery rhyme, he appeals to that 
community of children’s stories which in so many 
instances exists in dozens of nations, ancient and 
modern. I am unable to refer to the Goosey-gan- 
der poem itself; I scratched it out of my children’s 
book when Archbishop Whately pointed out that 
it taught religious intolerance. 


Konx Omrax.—In Mr. Fitzpatrick’s entertain- 
ing Memoirs of Archbishop Whately (i. 16), when 
mentioning Historic Doubts as appearing under 
the pseudonym of Konz Ompaz, he says it is “a 
name from the old Cabala.” The Cabala is a ge- 
neral receptacle for the unintelligible, but, as 
usual, is guiltless in this instance. The words 
Kéyt “Ourat, Konz Ompaz, were used in the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries on dismissing the assembly. I be- 
lieve they are Egyptian, ben acy ‘aera, 
khen ash impsha, “in what kind of worth,” mean- 
ing, as I conceive, that initiation was given in pro- 





[* Sir Walter Scott thus alludes to the story: “ Per- 
haps the highest praise that could have been bestowed on 
Gulliver’s Travels was the censure of a learned Irish pre- 
late, who said the book contained some things which he 
could not prevail upon himself to believe.”—Swift’s Works, 
i. 340, edit. 1824.—Ep. } 
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portion to worth = fitness. Freemasons will re- ether directly or indirectly any thinge, booke, paper, 


cognise this qualification. See Warburton, Meur- 
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sius, Sainte Croix, Ouvaroff, Bougainville, Class. | 


Journal, xiii. 399, xiv, 165, xv. 117, and Eschen- 
burg, P. ii. s. 63, P. iii. s. 77,4: P. iy. s. 41. 
T. J. Bucxrton. 


Tea Branps anp Tuer Meanines. — Hyson 
means, “ before the rain,” or “ flourishing spring”; 
therefore, it is often called “ Young Hyson.” 
“ Hyson Skin” is composed of the refuse of other 
kinds: the native term being, “tea skins.” Re- 
fuse, of still coarser descriptions, is called “ tea 
bones.” Bohea is the name of the hills in the 
region where it is gathered. Pekoe, or Poco, 
means “ white hair,” or the down of tender leaves. 
Powchong, “folded plant.” Souchong, “small 
plant.” Twankay is the name of a river in the 
region where it is bought. Congo, from a term 
signifying “labour,” from the care required in its 
preparation. Crericus Rusticus. 


Queries. 


EDMUND CHILLINDEN. 


Edmund Chillinden published : — 


1. “Preaching without Ordination,” Lond. 4to, 1647. 
[Lazarus Seaman wrote a brief answer to this work, 
appended to his “ Vindication of the Judgement of the 
Reformed Churches and Protestant Divines from Mis- 
representations concerning Ordination and Laying on of 
Hands,” Lond. 4to, 1647. There also appeared “Church 
Members set in Joynt,” in way of answer to a book 
printed under the name of Lieut. Chillenden, entitled 
“ Preaching without Ordination,” by Filodexter Transil- 
vanus, Lond. 4to, 1648. ] 


2. “Nathan’s Parable; with a Letter to his Excellency 
the Lord General Cromwell,” Lond. 4to, 1653. 


At the general rendezvous of the parliamentary 
army held before Fairfax in Corkbush Field, Hert- 
ford, Nov. 15, 1647, Major Scott, having insinuated 
seditious principles into the minds of the soldiery, 
was committed to the custody of Lieut. Chillin- 
den, and sent up to the parliament. 

Chillinden subsequently obtained the rank of 
captain. The following letter from him to Se- 
eretary Thurloe is curious : — 


“From my house called the Diale House in Greyes- 

Infeelds, Dec. 31, 1655. 
“Honorable Sir,— 

“The ocatione of my nowe trublinge of you is in to 
respects, the one to desier your faviour as to answer of 
my desiers lately presented to you; and the other is to 
give your honour satisfaction of some scruples and doubts 
of jealousley, that some have darted into your honour’s 
brest of mee; as that I should have some hand in some 
actings against his highness lord protector, as to print- 
inge somewhat, that should bee against him and the 
government. Nowe, Sir, lett mee deal freely with you 
and without any judgelinge or equivocation or mentall 
reservation. I doe afferm as in the presence of the all- 
seeing God, that I never printed nor caused to be printed 


| suggest. 
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sheett, or peece of a sheet, or word in my life against his 
highness or goverment, or any thinge in the world, that 
had any aspect that way, whatsoever evil persons may 
And shall I now tell you plainly what is my 
principle and practice, and hath biune for these 8 years 
or ther abouts; that I have opposed all such thinges, 
and when petitions formerly of Lilburne and the Level- 
lers have brought ther petitions to the several congrega- 
tions where I have binn, 1 have caused them to be throwne 
by, and never yet wher I was, was there any signed. This 
I have done as to former times; and now as to the times 
present, though happily many things have passed that I 
could not say amen to, yet I have learned as a Christian 
to be subject and to live in peace, and not to meddle with 
any civill thinges; I mean as to goverments of nations; 
and when his highness first took the government on him, 
when Colo. Dan: would have all the churches to have 
declared ther protest against it, and this moved in a very 
greate assembly, I did oppose it, and my soe opposinge it 
made the whole assembly lay it aside; and when sithence 
ther hath binn pettitions moved to some other thinges, I 
have allwayes declared my dislike and have generaly 
hindered them. And, sir, this is knowne to most of the 
society’s; and Idoe protest, that if I knewe of any de- 
signe, that were set on foote against his highness or go- 
vernment, I would streightway make it knowne to you, 
or some others; and what I have done the laste yeare I 
leave to my letters, written to his highness and to Major 
General Whalley. And to confirme you and all the 
world of the truth of this, that I will not meddle neither 
directly nor indirectly, I am printing a treatis on the 
Revelations, wherein I speak that which I am sure is far 
from such a spirit as I am suspected to be of. And I doe 
promise you by this, that take mee, or that if it be 
knowne that ever I doe act contrary, or advise in any 
thinge, that tends to the disquiet of his highness or go- 
verment, let me be branded for a false, base, perju 
villan, and be made a shame and spectacle to all men, 
and let this letter be wittnesse against mee. I pray 
pardon my tediousness. I take my leave, and rest your 
humble servant, to serve and wayte on you upon the least 
notice, 
“ EpM. CHILLENDEN.” 
(Thurloe State Papers, iv. 365.) 


It does not appear that his “Treatise on the 
Revelations ” was published. 

We give another letter which throws light on 
Chillinden's history : — 

“To his loveing friend, Capt. Kiffen, att his house in 
Bednall-green. 

“ Sir, — 

“Thad not given you this trouble, but that I conceive 
it very much concerns the publick. Being the last 
week in a place, where Capt. Chillendon was, among 
other discourse he had, he said yourselfe intended to 
stand for one of the knights of the shire for Middlesex; 
but he had so ordered the businesse, as he would give 
yourselfe, Sir William Roberts, and Baxter a rowt; for 
Mr. Shute, Mr. Browne, Sir James Harrington, and Mr. 
Berners should carrie it in despight of all, for his brother- 
in-law was at present the under-sheriffe, and would doe 
whatever he would have him; and that himselfe with 4 
or 800 did intend to be att Branford by 7 of the clock that 
morneing, where Mr. Shute and his brother had taket 
up their inn together. The way that he ingages and 
disaffects men is, he tells them, that his highness had 
sent for 3000 Swissers for his owne guard; that he has 
under hand sold the trade of England to the Hollanders, 
and will not grant any convoy to the English ships from 
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Holland, soe that our shipps are laid up both there and 
heere; that there is a resolution taken in most counties 
of England to bring up their numbers with thousands, 
and not to suffer Oliver nor his redcoates to disturb 
them; that he has his scouts in the army, and doth un- 
dertake on his life, that there is not 500 in the whole 
army will oppose them, but most will join with them. 
Sir, such kind of speeches as these doe much mischief; 
but I cannot remember a tenth. These are only some. 
He said he had beene with most of the honest, stout, 
active Englishmen, and would work night and day, till 
he saw what was designed accomplished. Sir, I chose 
the rather to write to you, for that I know you may soone 
informe yourselfe by your acquaintance, whether this be 
a truth or noe; though I have not added one syllable, 
but left out thousands that I heard, that I cannot at pre- 
sent remember, that so you may give his highnes a 
speedy account; for I know, if some course be not taken 
with him, before the elections, he is resolved to doe mis- 
chief there as well as in the meantime, and after he will 
be doing in other places. Sir, I never directly or in- 
directly had to doe with that man; only the peace of the 
nation, the safetye of his highnes, in whome under God 
is the safetye and peace of all that truly love and feare 
the Lord in the three nations, is laid, put me on giveing 
you this trouble. 
“Tam 
“ Your Friend, 
“Tuom. Trron.” 
“ London, the 8th Aug. 1656. 
“ Sir,— 
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youth of this Kingdome, Wee having ever shewed 
our self a fauourer and nourisher of all such good 
deseignes, especially such as serue for the better 
educacon and breeding Are gracously pleased as 
of our princely bountie, to give vnto our said ser- 
vant one hundred pounds to be by him imployed 
for the benefitt of that house. Wherefore wee doe 
hereby will and command you of our Treasure 
remayning in the Receipt dom Excheq’, forth- 
with to ney or cause to be paid vnto the said Sir 
francis Kynaston Regent of the said Museum 
Minerue, or to his Assignes the some of One hun- 
dred pounds, The same to be taken to him, and to 
be imployed for the benefitt of that house afore- 
said without accompt, imprest, or other charge to 
be sett vpon him or them for the same or any 
part thereof: And these our lrés shalbe your sufli- 
cient warrant and discharge in this behalf. Given 
vnder our Privy Seale at our Pallace of West- 
minster the twelueth day of December, in the 
Eleventh yeare of of raigne [1635.] 
“ Jo: CHAPMAN. 


| “Tntrat. Inotulat’ in officio, 


| 


“When he was told, that Mr. Chute was not a godly | 
man, he answered, Pish, let religion alone; give me my | 


small liberty.”— Thurloe’s State Papers, v. 286. 

To the parliament which met Sept. 17, 1656, 
Sir John Barkstead (called Baxter in the fore- 
going letter), Sir William Roberts, Challenor 
Chute, sen., Esq., and William Kiffen, Esq., were 
returned for Middlesex. Kiffen is subsequently 
termed Colonel. Browne Willis calls him Kitten.(!) 

We have not met with any subsequent notice 
of Chillinden, whose name we cannot find in Mr. 
Peacock’s Army Lists. 

C. Il. & Tuompson Cooper. 

Cambridge. 


MUSEUM MINERVZ. 
The enclosed document, dated Dec. 12, 1635, 
may interest some of your readers. Where can I 


find any further account of this institution ? * 
“Charles, by the Grace of God King of Eng- 


land, Scotland, ffrance, and Ireland, defendo™ of 


the ffaith, &e. To the Com" of our Trérie now 
and for the time being, and to the Trér and Vnder 
Trér of our Excheq‘ for the time being Greeting. 





Whereas our trustie and wel-beloved servant, | 


Sir ffrancis Kynaston, hath lately provided and 
furnished a faire house in Comon Garden, com- 
monly called Museum Minerva, being for the 


furtherance of the studies and exercises of the | 


(* Some interesting particulars of Sir Francis Kynas- 
ton’s Museum Minerve by Dr. Rumaucr appeared in 
our I* S. iii, 317. Consult also Wood’s Athena by 
Bliss, iii, 317,—Ep. ] 


Clici Pellin.” 
Crt. 


American Dramatists. — Any particulars re- 
specting the following authors will be accept- 
able: —1. In 1823 was published, The Fail of 
Iturbide, or Mexico Delivered, a tragedy, in five 
acts, by an American poet, Henry K. Strong, 
A.B., Preceptor of the Pittsfield Academy. 12mo, 
1823. 2. Barnaby Biddle, a student of Yale Col- 
lege, who was author of The Mercenary Match, a 
tragedy, acted by the students of the College. I 
do not know the precise date of this academical 
performance ; but it took place during the Pre- 
sidentship (I believe) of the Rev. Ezra Styles, 
towards the end of last century. R. Ineuts. 


Tue Aneio-Frencn ALLIANCE.— 

“ Basking himself upon the thoughtless saying of a 
statesman, who had laid it down that there could be no 
war in Europe when France and England were agreed,” 
&c.—Kinglake’s Invasion of the Crimea, i. 397. 


W. D. 


Avetine, rmst Wire or Epmunp, Ear or 
Lancaster. — In what year did this lady’s death 
take place? ‘There is great diversity among 
authorities, as will be seen from the following 
list : — 

1269—Boutell’s Heraldry ; 
History. 

1270—Strickland’s Queens; Burke’s Extinct Peerage. 

1273—Carte’s History of England. 

1274—Stowe’s Chronicle ; Boutell’s Heraldry at another 
page. 


Who was the statesman? 


Sandford’s Gen alogical 


Dugdale provokingly states that Aveline died 
on the 4th of the ides of November, but does not 
give the year. HERMENTRUDE. 








Grorce Barout, Dean or St. Asarn, 1689— 
1696.—Who were his parents? Any gentleman 
belonging to the University at which he was edu- 
cated would much oblige me by replying to the 
above query.* R. W. Drxon. 

Seaton-Carew, co. Durham. 


Sir Tuomas Bricutwe.ti. — Can any corre- 
spondent assist me to identify Sir Thomas Bright- 
well, Knight, and Thomasine his wife? Their 
daughter, Christian, was married to William 
Pomeroy of Abyndon, and their daughter and 
heir Margaret was married to William ap Rice of 
London, the 19th of December, 1500. 

A Constant Reaper. 


Lire or Sr. Canice.—The late Marquis of 
Ormonde, as is well known, printed in the year 
1853 a few copies of a small 4to volume, entitled 
Vila Sancti Kannechi, from the MS. in the Bur- 
gundian Library, Brussels; but is there not an- 
other edition of the Life, by some one else, from 
the MS. in Archbishop Marsh's Public Library, 
Dublin? Not having been able as yet to meet 
with the latter, I shall feel very much obliged for 
any particulars. By whom edited, and the date? 

Apusa. 


Lire or Cornetivs.—In the library of the 
B-itish Museum (636, c. 30, old Catalogue,) is a 
ey of a curious, and I believe scarce work, the 
title of which is as follows : — 

“ Vita Corneliana, emblematibus in ms incisa, Das 
ist gantze Leben Cornelii in Kupper gestochen durch 
P. Rollos.” 

It is without date; but in the last edition of 
Brunet, another edition is referred to, dated 1639. 
Is the Cornelius of this book a pseudonym ? if not, 
who was he? Rollos is mentioned by Nagler, 
but he takes no notice of this book. 

J. S. Smirn. 


Morley’s Hotel, Charing Cross, 


“ Currer or Coteman Srrest,” 2nd ed. 1663. 

“ Trum. Jun. When he plundered yourhouse in Hert- 
fordshire, and took away the very hop-poles.”—Act I. 
Se. 1 (p. 3). 

Were hops cultivated in Hertfordshire in the 
seventeenth century? Can anybody inform me 
ot any contemporary mention of such a fact ? 

“And even that too were as hard a composition for 
one’s own, as ever was made at Haberdashers’ Hall.” — 
Act I. Se. 4 (p. 6). 

What is the allusion here ? 

“ Worm. The Emperor of Muscovy has promised to 


land ten thousand bears in England, to overrun the 
country. 





[* In Nichols’s Leicestershire, iii. 917, it is stated that 
Dean Bright was born at Epsom. On turning to Man- 
ning and Bray's Surrey, ii. 624, we find that the Rev. 
Edward Bright, M.A., was Rector of Epsom, A.D. 1631— 
1687.—Ep, } 
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“ Jolly. Oh! that’s in revenge of the late barbarous 
murder of their brethren here, I warrant you.” — Act, I, 
Se. 5 (p. 7.) 

To what does Jolly refer ? 

“ Jolly. She'll be hanged, I think, first in the friar’s 
rope, ere she turn nun.”—Act I. Se. 5 (p. 9). 

Is there any allusion here in the “friar’s rope,” 
or does it simply mean that she would use the 
rope which served the friar for a girdle to hang 
herself in ? 

“ Cutter. .. .. and from thence turned a kind of solli- 
citor at Goldsmiths’ Hall.”—Act I. Sc. 6 (p. 11). 

To what does this allude ? 

“ A pies upon you! ”—Act III. Sc. 5 (p. 31). 

Nares says he cannot explain the origin of this 
phrase. Can any of your readers? I find it in 
Anstey’s Election Ball, 1776, p. 62: — 

“Ah! pies take that filthy vile punch and the ne- 
gus!” 

This is the only other place I have met with it. 

“ Trum. Sen. I have one tooth yet left, Colonel, and 
that’s a colt’s one.”—Act IV. Sc. 4 (p. 43). 

What is the origin of this expression? I find 
it among Bohn’s proverbs, but no explanation is 
given. I have not met with it elsewhere. 

F. A. Mars#att, 


Deracuep Sueet: 4to; signature, Dddddddd ; 
first words, Tabule ponderum ; last words, Serio, 
Finis ; contents, tables of Roman weights, &c., 
and alphabetical list of contractions, with a pro- 
posed inscription for the monument to commemo- 
rate the Great Fire of London. Quere, from 
what work ? A. Ds Morgan. 


Srr Francis Draxe.—The following strange 
doggrel occurs at p. 133 of Wit and Drollery; 
Jovial Poems never before printed, 12mo, Lond. 
1655 : — 

A SONG. 
“ Sir Francis, Sir Francis, Sir Francis his son, 

Sir Robert and eke Sir William did come; 

And eke the good Earl of Southampton 

Marcht on his way most gallantly : 

And then the Queen began to speak — 

* You are welcome home, Sir Francis Drake.’ 

Then came my L. Chamberlain with his white staff, 

And all the people began for to laugh. 

THE QUEEN'S SPEECH. 
“¢ Gallants all of British blood, 
Why do not ve sail on the ocean’s flood ? 
I protest ye're not all worth a philberd, 
Compared with Sir Humphrey Gilberd. 
THE QUEEN'S REASON. 
“* For he walkt forth on a rainy day, 
To the New-found-land he took his way, 
With many a gallant fresh and green; 
He never came home agen—God bless the Queen ’ 

What is the meaning of it? To whom does it 
refer, and who were the three Sir Francisses, Sir 
Robert, and Sir William ? 

Antony C. Merrick. 
Llanfihangelbryn-pabuan, Breconshire. 
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Doxotoeicat Curoxocram.—On the last page | which the use of the red and blue ensigns as dis- 
of a copy of Howel’s Epistola Ho-Eliane, I find | tinguishing marks of the squadrons of the British 
the following termination of the book : — navy has been discontinued, the white ensign 

Gloria laus Deo seclorum in secula sunto.” alone remaining the naval flag of Great Britain. 

“A Doxological Chronogram, including this present | I am unable to discover the date when this new 
year MpCLY., and hath numeral letters enough to extend | arrangement (which was announced by the Secre- 
to the Year nineteen hundred twenty-seven, if it please | tary to the Admiralty in the House of Commons 
God this world should last so long.” | towards the end of the Jast Session of Parliament) 

Is this the oldest calculation extant for the pur- | took effect, but within the last week or two the 
pose, that extends its ficld beyond the present | ships at Portsmouth have substituted the white 
century ? J. A. Grows. ,| ensign for that which was then flying in conse- 
“G as , , ve is this | Wenee of the admiral in command belonging 

4 UbADYs. — From what language 1s this | cither to the red or blue squadron (I forget 
Christian name taken, and what does -y mean, | which). There are now no squadrons in the 
and is it pronounced Glad-ys, or Gla-dys f jt had | British navy, and consequently officers have 
never met with it till I read the title, “ Gladys, | (cased to append the words “of the Red” (White, 
the Reaper, and more lately saw it in the papers, or Blue) to their official title of Admiral, Vice- 
as used in the family of Lord Herbert of Lea. Admiral, or Rear-Admiral. The blue ensign is 
now the distinguishing mark of ships officered and 

Rev. Wit11am Goopwin was appointed Dean | manned (or partly so) by officers and men of the 
of Christ Church, 1611, and afterwards Arch- | Royal Naval Reserve; the red ensign remaining 
deacon of Middlesex, and died 1620. Iam anxious | the flag of the merchant service. 


to know whom and when he married, and how To conclude with two queries—1. Was the new 
many children he had, and with whom they inter- | order gazetted ; and if so, on what date? 2. How 
married. A Cuurcuman. | will the new arrangement affect those yacht-clubs 
Gvantnt, “In Pastor Fino.” —Jones, in his which have had the privilege of flying the white 
Biographia Dramatica, has not noticed the follow- and blue ensigns ? Joun Woopwarp. 


ing translation of Guarini’s pastoral: The Faithful New Shoreham. 


Shepherd, a pastoral tragi-comedy, written in Lorp Nortu AND HIS Suirrers.—I have heard 
Italian by the celebrated Baptista Guarini, trans- | the story of the old gentleman’s wishing his gouty 
lated into English, and adorned with a new set of | slippers might fit the thief that stole them attri- 
cuts. London, 1736, 12mo. In the Preface it is | buted to Lord North. Can any of your readers 





said, — give any authority for it? I have certainly some- 
“We have chiefly followed the translation of Sir Rich- | Where seen it traced to an earlier source. Crt. 
ard Fanshaw, which was so much commended by Sir John Prrrirrep Man. — Some twenty years ago, or 
Denham, but yet we hope great improvements have been | « b h hibited in Edi b h 
made by an ingenious gentleman who would not permit | it may be more, there was exh ited in Edinburg 
us to prefix his name.” | the figure of a man, which was said to have been 
Wh the i . ? found in one of the Guano Islands. It was de- 
Edinburgh, ingenious gentleman J. M. | scribed as a a petrifaction of the body of man 
| who had been killed, and a scar was shown across 


Cuantes J. Incexsort.— This gentleman, who | the forehead which had caused death. Could 

- : 3 . you 
was a member of the Philadelphia Bar, and a re- | give any information regarding this natural cu- 
presentative in Congress, was the author of a work riosity? If it was not the genuine production it 


called Inchiquin's Letters, which was published | was described to be, what was it, and what became 


upwards of fifty years ago, and reviewed in the | of it ? QUERIST 
1 R . ‘. . . . P) ° , 
Quarterly Review. Is the author still Hg Portrait or Henrretta Manra.—Can you in- 


a : form me why, in a portrait of Queen Henrietta 
“ Mourrs.” — In this - of the country (Lan- | Maria, the wife of Charles I., the painter (sup- 
cashire) cotton dishonestly come by is called mou- posed to be Vandyke) should represent her with 
tre, and the act of 17 Geo. III., which punishes | a St. Catherine wheel? The portrait in question 
persons guilty of purloining or —s goods, | represents the Queen with the crown on her head ; 
is locally termed the “Moutre Act.” lately | and judging from the youthful expression of the 
saw the term used in an old manuscript applied | countenance, she could not have been long from 
m connection with the trade of a corn miller, as | France when it was painted, and the dark future 


if it were waste or refuse. Unde derivatur # | was wholly obscured. A portrait of the King, 
Prestonrensis. | also very young, has been found ; both evidently 

Tur Navat Frac or Great Brrrain. —I am | by the same artist, and companions. H. D. 
rather surprised that no reader of “ N. & Q.” has Paintinc By THomas Rosinson, 1809.—In the 


made a note of the new Admiralty Order by | Catalogue of the Fifth Exhibition, MDCCCIX., 
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held at the Dublin Society's House, Hawkins’-street, 
. 5, I find mention of a painting by Thomas 
Robinson, which is described as “ A Military Pro- 
cession at Belfast, in honour of Lord Nelson,” 
containing portraits of the Marquis of Donegal, 
Rev. Edward May (Sovereign of Belfast), Henry 
Joy, Esq., Rev. Dr. Bruce, Rev. Mr. (now Dr.) 
Drummond, Romney Robinson (the artist’s son 
and since well-known in the scientific world), and 
eighteen others, more or less distinguished. Where 
may I find this interesting picture ? Asnsa. 


Exeanor Suritpon.— The Heralds’ Visitations, 
and Hutchins’s History of Dorset, state that Mr. 
Mohun, of Fleet (1625—1710), married Eleanor, 
niece of Archbishop Sheldon. Can any of your 
correspondents give me her father’s name, and tell 
me whether she bad any brothers or sisters ? 


H. M. L. 


Suvcuesrer Arparirion: Wincuester Diack 
Doe. — 


“As the heathen had their good Genii, so likewise 


their evil ones are traditionally handed down to us, by | 


those many idle stories of local ghosts which the common 
people do still believe haunt cities, towns, and family 
seats famous for their antiquity and decay, Of this sort 
are the apparitions at Verulam, Sil/chester, Reculver, and 
Rochester; the demon of Tedworth, the black dog of Win- 


chester, the padfoot of Pontefrete, and the Barguard of 


York,” &c.—Fox’s Hist. of Pontefract, p. 5. 

The demon of Tedworth is, no doubt, the story 
of the Drummer of Tedworth ; but can any one 
of the readers of “ N. & Q.” tell me what was the 
apparition at Silchester, and what was the black 
dog of Winchester ? Anon. 


Swaus. — There was a tale went the circuit of 


the newspapers a year or two ago of a poor woman 
who salted down a barrel of snails for her children’s 
sustenance in a hard dear winter, and how they 
thrived upon the food. Willsome of your readers 
oblige me with a reference to it ? 

James Know es. 


Famiry or Starts. — Information will oblige, 
addressed Box No. 62, Post Office, Derby, or to 
“N. & Q.,” respecting this family. Sarah Staple, 
who married George Dobie or Dobbie, daughter 
of Samuel Staple, Esq., an officer, R.N., was born 
in London, 1741, died Oct. 29, 1787, and was 
buried in the churchyard of St. George’s-in-the- 
East, London; being registered as from St. Sa- 
viour’s, Southwark, but no record of her appears 
in the registers of that parish. Samuel Staple 
died on board “ the Grafton ” at the siege of Pon- 
dicherry. He appears to have had sons, Edward, 
Griffiths, and Walsingham, officers, R.N. They 
had adventures in America and the West Indies, 
and died in those parts. In June 1786, one of 
them is mentioned, without a name, as long lost, 
though possibly living, and as only survivor of 
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his brothers. ‘This is in connection with Halifax, 
Nova Scotia. Arms of Staple are, three staples 
proper ; field not known, and inquired for. The 
register of marriage of Sarah Staple, March 1, 
1766, is also wanted. M. A. J. 


Famiry or Wicutr or Ire.ayp. — Burke's 
Landed Gentry, ed. 1863, states that Thomas 
Wicht, third son of Rice Wight of Brabouf, co. 
Surrey, buried November, 1601, was ancestor of 
the Irish family! Burke's Commoners, ed. 1836, 
vol. iii. states that Edward Wight accompanied 
General Ireton to Ireland, settled in Limerick, 
and was sheriff of that city in 1676. Will some 
reader supply the connecting links? A history 
of the Wight family (of America) was published 
in Boston in 1848. J. M° C. B. 

Hobart ‘Tuwn. 


Querics with Answers. 


Governors or Werymoutu.—Soon after the 
commencement of the civil troubles, Sir Anthony 
Ashley Cooper (then a very young man) received 
from Charles I. a commission to be Governor of 


| Weymouth. After a time he was superseded, 


and Colonel Ashburnham became Governor in his 
place. Can the dates of the two appointments be 
ascertained ? Srarrorp Carey. 
[It would appear that the Marquis of Hertford, whilst 
commander-in-chief of the King’s forces in the West, 
appointed in the spring of 1643 Sir A. A. Cooper Gover- 
nor of Weymouth. The date given in Hutchins’s Dorset- 
shire, ii. 63, is March 12 [1642-3]. Prince Maurice, in 


| the autumn of 1643, succeeded the Marquis of Hertford 


as commander-in-chief, and refused to recognise his pre- 
decessor’s grant of the government of Weymouth to Sir 
A. A. Cooper. Cooper at once went to Bristol, where the 
Marquis of Hertford and the King were located. Hert- 
ford took up the matter very warmly, and made it a point 
of honour with the King that his grant should be con- 
firmed. Cooper also obtained the intercession of Claren- 
don, then Sir Edward Hyde. The King yielded to Hert- 
ford’s and Hyde’s representations, and directed that 
Prince Maurice should appoint Cooper governor. It ap- 
pears from the King’s letter to the Marquis of Hertford, 
dated August 10, 1643, “confirming the appointment of 
Sir A. A. Cooper as Governor of Weymouth ” (printed in 
Mr. Christie’s Memoirs of the First Earl of Shaftesbury, 
p. 92), that a sort of compromise was made between 
Hertford’s and Prince Maurice's pretensions, and that 
Cooper was confirmed as governor on the understanding 
that Hertford should endeayour to persuade him to fe- 
sign after such time as might suffice to prevent the ap- 
pearance of his being ill-treated. Cooper delivered up 
his commissions as Governor and Colonel the first week 
of January, 1643-4, and was succeeded by Colonel William 
Ashburnham. ] 
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Exeey on Hueu Broventon.—In “N. & Q.” 
(1* S. vi. 463) some particulars are given of the 
learned Hugh Broughton. He is mentioned in 
Gilpin’s Life of Bernard Gilpin; and is there 
cited as “a standing monument of the folly of ap- 
plying learning to the purposes of vanity, rather 
than the moral ends of life.” In a foot-note on 
this (as I think) very harsh judgment, the author 
quotes (p. 142) an elegy on Broughton, written 
in 1612, and which he says he met with acciden- 
tally. He admits this elegy to be a “very beau- 
tiful composition ;” although it goes, every line of 
it, in the teeth of the aforesaid judgment. Tome 
the composition seems worthy of Spenser himself. 
I know nothing finer of the kind in the language. 
Take, in proof, this stanza: — 

“ He knew the Greek, plenteous in words and sense, 
The Chaldee wise, the Arabic profound, 
The Latin pleasing with its eloquence, 
The braving Spanish with its lofty sound, 

The Tuscan grave, with many a laurel crowned, 

The lisping French that fits a lady vain, 

The German, like the people, rough and plain, 

The English full and rich, his native country’s strain.” 

Who was the author of this elegy ? 

D. Bratr. 

Melbourne. 

N.B. The edition of The Life of Bernard Gil- 
pin which I quote from is that of Collins, Glas- 
gow, 1830. 

[This Elegy, written in honour of the learned Hugh 
Broughton, was from the pen of William Primrose (vide 
Broughton’s Works, ed. 1662, p. 732), “and may be con- 
sidered,” says Dr. Towers, “as a kind of presumptive 
evitlence that he had not, as Mr. Gilpin asserts, lived out 





all his credit.” This Elegy is also printed in Kippis’s 
Biog. Britannica, ii. 612.) 


Henry Smirn tae Rearcipe.— What became 
of Henry Smith, the Regicide, after his trial ? 
Where did he die? What family had he? What 
were their names? And what did they do? The 
object is to trace a Norfolk family of that name, 
who possessed property in Wymondham and the 
manor of Hetherset; also, in Cottishall and Haut- | 
bois. J. H. 

[Henry Smith, the regicide, was a member of the family 
of Smith of Withcote, co. Leicester. (See the pedigree in 
Nichols’s Leicestershire, ii. 184, 391.) He was seemingly 
4 very weak man, and was rather a passive than an active 
partizan of the cause he espoused, till the period in which 
he sat in the court on the trial of Charles I.; and from 
an expression in his speech after he surrendered (Oct. 16, 
1660), he appears to have been forced into the service 
against his inclination. He escaped the ignominy which 
was the fate of several of his associates; but Charles II. 
permitted him to die in prison. (Noble’s Lives of the 
Regicides, p. 239.) Henry Smith married a daughter of | 
Charles Holland, by whom it is supposed he had a | 
daughter. 
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The lordship of Withcote, on Mr. Smith’s attainder, 
having escheated to the crown, was given by Charles II. 
to John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, who would have re- 
conveyed it to Sir Edward Smith, Bart., as it had been 
heretofore the estate of his ancestor; but he rejected the 
offer, and thought the possession of an estate so forfeited 
would remind him and his posterity of that disgrace 
which had occasioned it. ] 


Wittiam or Waynrvzet. — It is said that the 
name of William of Waynfleet’s father was Bar- 
bour, alias Patten. Had these names reference to 
his trade, as the bishop adopted neither of them ? 
Any information on this subject is desired, and as 
early as possible. M. H 

{The patronymic, Barber, Barbor, Barbour, it is pro- 
bable, originally came from the occupation. Le Barbur: 
Barbator. Rotuli Hundredorum. (Lower’s Patronymica 
Britannica.) Patten, or Patine, was the name of a place 
near Chelmsford, co. Essex, the cradle of the Pattens of 
Bank Hall, co. Lancaster. The father of the bishop was 
called indifferently Patten, or Barbour. Surnames were 
not then fixed and ascertained, as in later times; an alias 
very frequently occurs, though the person be eminent 
and gerfteel. Waynflete was descended of a “ worshipful ” 
family, ancient, and in good condition; less celebrated 
(says Budden, one of his biographers,) than respectable. 
Writers of the best authority agree, that his father was a 
gentleman; and Fuller styles him in the same sentence, 
Esquire and Knight. That he was no obscure person, 
has been justly inferred from his marriage with a lady, 
also descended from an ancient family, and whose father, 
William Brereton, possessed an ample estate in Cheshire. 
The Breretons were Lords of the Manor of Dalby for a 
considerable period. ] 


Fire Atrars or THE Caspran.—In what work 
can I find an account of these altars, a wood-cut 
of which is given in a map of The Geography of 
Claudius Ptolemy? HH. Conereve, Lieut.-Col. 


[Consult the “Journal of a Tour through Azerbijdn 
and the Shores of the Caspian,” by Col. Monteith, E. I. C. 
in the Royal Geographical Society’s Journal, vol. iii. pp. 
1-58; and more particularly Sir Henry Rawlinson’s “ Ac- 
count of the great Fire Temple of Azerbijén or Shiz,” in 
the 10th volume of the same journal, p. 80, et seg. See 
also Jonas Hanway’s Account of the British Trade over the 
Caspian Sea, vol. i. pp. 261-265, for his curious relation of 
the Everlasting Fire,” near Baku, and of the temples 
there. Sir Robert Ker Porter’s Travels in Georgia, Per- 
sia, &c. (2 vols. 4to, London, 1821), should be consulted. 
They contain not only descriptions of several fire-altars, 
but views also of those near Nakshi Roustém, vol. i. pp. 
562, 566. ] 


Masters in Cuancery, Ineranp.—Can you 
or any of your correspondents refer me to any 
penseeton, in which [ may find a list of the 

asters in Chancery in Ireland from the institu- 


| tion of the office to the present century? They 
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do not appear in Smyth's Chronicle of the Law 
Officers of Ireland, London, 1839. ABHBA. 


[A list of the Masters of Chancery of Ireland from the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth to that of George IIL. is printed 
in Lascelles’ Liber Munerum Publicorum Hibernia, Part 


11. pp. 21, 22. See also Part vit. p. 289. ] 


Rev. Joun Berripce. — Can you refer me to 
any original sources of information concerning the 
Rev. John Berridge, sometime Fellow of Clare 
College, Cambridge? I think there is a volume of 
Hymns by him; but, if I remember right, it con- 
tains but scant information concerning himself. 

Jos. Harcrove. 

Clare College, Cambridge. 


[Prefixed to The Works of the Rev. John Berridge, 
A.M. edited by the Rev. Richard Whittingham, in Two 
Parts, 8vo, 1838, 1844, is an enlarged Memoir of this 
clergyman, together with many various and interesting 
Letters, Anecdotes, &c. A long biographical account of 
Mr. Berridge is also given in Gadsby’s Memoirs of Hymn 
Writers, 12mo, 1855. ] 


“Tas Foreran anp CotontAL QUARTERLY, OR 
New Quarterty Review.” —In the Melbourne 
Public Library, there is a copy of this Review in 
five volumes. The Review changed its name from 
The Foreign and Colonial Quarterly, to the New 
Quarterly Review, at the end of the third volume. 
Was this Review discontinued with the tenth 
number? If not, with what number did it cease ? 

J. B. 

Melbourne, Australia. 

[ The New Quarterly Review was discontinued with the 
fifteenth number, published July, 1846, being a portion of 
vol. viii. } 


Replies. 


SIGNET FORMERLY ATTRIBUTED TO MARY 
QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
(3"¢ S. iv. 396, 418; v. 519.) 


The first time that the attention of archxolo- 
gists was pointedly called to this signet was 
during the discussion (I may say the absurd one) 
that took place, some years ago, in the colymns 
of The Times, as to the proper blazon of the 
national arms when displayed in Scotland. I call 
the discussion an absurd one, because, by the Act 
of Union between Great Britain and Ireland, the 
King was empowered to issue his warrant, fixing 
what the arms of the United Kingdom were in 
future to be; which he did by a sign manual, 
shortly after the passing of the Act. The claim 
most foolishly set up by some Scottish antiquaries 
was, that when the national flag was displayed in 
Scotland, the arms of that kingdom should occupy 
the chief places, i, ¢. the first and fourth quarters 





of the shield; which might perhaps have been main- 
tained under the warrant of Queen Anne, issued 
after the Union between England and Scotland. 

During this discussion, there appeared in The 
Times a letter, signed a “ Tyro in Heraldry,” in 
which it was stated that there were sold, at Holy- 
rood House, copies of a signet of Mary Stuart, 
which showed the arms that she and her husband 
Francis assumed, when they used those of France, 
England, and Scotland ; and that, in this shield, 
England and France were preferred to Scotland. 
This most startling announcement led to an in- 
quiry about the signet; and a copy of it being 
obtained, it was at once seen that the arms of 
France did not appear at all, except as a portion 
of those of England; and that, in fact, the shield 
was quartered—England in the first and fourth, 
Scotland in the second, and Ireland in the third. 

The legend which was given by the sellers of 
the signet was, that it belonged to the Earl of 
Buchan, whose ancestor received it from Mary 
Stuart ; and that it was used by her in sealing her 
last letter from Fotheringay to the Bishop of 
Oxford.* 

The historical interest which this assertion at- 
tached to the signet rested entirely upon its 
bearing upon the accusation so often brought by 
Queen Elizabeth against Mary Stuart, of using 
the arms of England; which the latter denied she 
ever did, after the treaty of Leith. This, however, 
would have been a falsehood if she had used the 
signet at Fotheringay. The authenticity of the 
legend, therefore, becomes of great importance. 

Unfortunately there has not been preserved, as 
far as is known, any charter granted during 
the short time that Francis and Mary assumed the 
arms of England, to which an impression of the 
Great Seal of Scotland is attached; but it was 
quite evident that, under no rules of heraldry, 
could the arms on the signet have been those 
adopted by them. 

Under these circumstances I wrote a short 
paper, read before the British Archeological As- 
sociation, pointing out the impossibility of the 
arms being used by Mary Stuart; and the utter 
improbability of her having-given any of her rings 
at Fotheringay to one of the Erskine family, or 
addressed a letter to a Bishop of Oxford: while I 
was led to attribute the signet to Marie d’Este, 
the wife of James II.—not only from the close 
connection that in the later part of her life sub- 
sisted between her and the younger branches of 
the Buchan family, but from the fact that the 
expression in the legend—“ the Bishop of Oxford 
—might easily be two single gentlemen rolled 
into one. And if it was read, “the Bishop and 

* That the Earl of Buchan believed that this signet 
was given by Mary Stuart to the Regent Marr, is proved 
by a note in Park’s edition of Walpole’s Royal and Noble 
Authors, v. 36, edit. 1806. 
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Oxford,” it would be strictly true, as Atterbury 
and Harley were among her latest correspondents. 

Subsequently, the accurate eye of my friend, 
Mr. Seyer Cuming, detected that the “ M.” of this 
signet was really the monogram “ H. M.,” which 
clearly showed that the ring had been made for 
Queen Henrietta Maria. 

In the meantime, however, I had obtained the 
following points of information, viz. : — 

1. That there was in the College of Arms a 
MS. book of arms, of the time of Mary Stuart, 
which shows her arms and those of her first hus- 
band, dimidiating: Scotland and France. 

2. That there is, among the Hawkins medals in 
the British Museum, one struck on the death of 
Francis, whereon are three crowns, two terres- 
trial and one celestial, composed of stars ; while 
the shield empales his arms as King of France, 
with those of his wife, viz. Scotland in the first 
and fourth, and England quartering France in 
the second and third. 

3. That there is, in the British Museum, the 
seal used by Mary Stuart at Fotheringay, which 
has only the Scottish lion. 

4. On a letter from the Electress Palatine to 
her father, in the collection of Mr. Fitch, of Nor- 
wich, there are two impressions of a seal, with a 
lozenge, bearing the same arms exactly as in the 
Holyrood signet; but surmounted with an open 
coronet instead of a crown. 

Lastly. There are two letters, by Charles I. 
and IT., in the Lauderdale collection of MSS. in 
the British Museum, both bearing impressions of 
seals with precisely the same arms, except with 
the difference that the crowns are regal, not ma- 
trimonial; and with the letters “C. R.,” not 
“M.R.” In addition to which, there are letters 
in the same collection, from Sir William Sharp to 
the Earl of Lauderdale, showing that some very 
similar seals were, in the time of Charles II., the 
official seals of the Privy Council, and of what 
was known as the Signet in Scotland. 

Having had the pleasure of inspecting the ori- 
ginal of Miss Hartshorne’s ring, I have been 
unable to detect in it any signs of the “ M. H.” 
monogram; and, therefore, believe it to be an 
original Marie d’Este. 

In fact, my belief is that these signets were the 
private seals of the ladies of the Stuart family 
after they came to England. And such being the 
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case, I cannot conceive that they were given 
broadcast to all court favourites. There is always 
some truth in legends, however remote it may be; | 
and I am convinced that the one recorded at | 
Holyrood House as to the signet of the Earl of | 
Buchan is not far wrong, for what would be | 
more natural than that James II. should give his 
mother’s signet to his wife, in the same way as we | 
find Charles II. in possession of his father’s? I 
may also add, that it is well known that many of 

! 


the articles at Holyrood attributed to Mary 
Stuart really belonged to Marie d’Este, when she 
resided there as Duchess of York. The subse- 
quent elevation of her husband to the throne, and 
her connection with the leading Jacobites, having 
fostered the idea. 

Of course, it is almost needless to say that 
imitations have been made of these signets in 
comparatively recent times. 

Georcs Vere Irvine. 


OLD SONGS: “DUMBARTON’S DRUMS” AND 
“OVER THE HILLS AND FAR AWAY.” 


(3" S. vi. 186.) 


The words and music of “ Dumbarton’s drums 
beat bonny, O,” will be found in Thomson’s Or- 
pheus Caledonius (ii. 16, 8vo, 1733), and in John- 
son's Scots Musical Museum (ii. 169). If modern 
books be more accessible to T. B. C., he will find 
the tune in Wood's Songs of Scotland (iii. 68). and 
the words in Robert Chambers’s Scottish Songs 
(i. 59), or both together in Robert Chambers’s last 
little volume, Songs of Scotland prior to Burns, 
1862. Mr. Chambers remarks, that the drums re- 
ferred to were not of the garrison of Dumbarton, 
but those belonging to a British regiment which 
took its name from the officer who first commanded 
it, to wit, the Earl of Dumbarton, who accompanied 
James II. to France, and died there in 1692. The 
earliest version of the air that has yet been found 
is in the Skene MS., under the title of “I serve a 
worthie Ladie.” (Probably this was the first line 
of the earlier song.) The song in question com- 
mences thus : — 

“ Dumbarton’s drums beat*bonny, O, 
When they mind me of my dear Jonny, O, 
How happy am I, 
When my soldier is by, 
While he kisses and blesses his Annie, 0.” 

The words and tune of “ Over the hills and far 
away,” are included in the fourth volume of Wit 
and Mirth, or Pills to purge Melancholy, edit. of 
1709, and in the fifth volume of that of 1719. The 
song is entitled “ Jockey’s Lamentation,” and be- 
gins thus: — 

“ Jockey met with Jenny fair 
Betwixt the dawning and the day, 
And Jockey now is full of care, 
For Jenny stole my heart away.” 

The burden is,— 

“ And ’tis over the hills and far away 
The wind has blown my plaid away.” 

Allan Ramsay scotified these words in his Tea 
Table Miscellany (ii. 192, edit. 1733), but they 
are not genuine Scotch. The tune is in The 
Dancing Master (ii. 55), in The Beggar's Opera, 
and in many other English collections. The 
original words seem to have been — 
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“A Proper New Ballad, entitled ‘The Wind hath 
blown my Plaid away, ora Discourse betwixt a young 
Maid and the Elphin Knight;’ to be sung with its own 
pleasant new Tune.” 

A copy of this is in the Pepysian Collection, 
and reprinted in the Appendix to Motherwell’s 
Minstrelsy. Many songs were written to the 
air, and, among these, three may be noted. The 
first to encourage enlistment in the reign of Queen 
Anne, commences,— 

“Hark how the drums beat up again 
For all true soldiers, gentlemen ; 
Then let us ‘list and march, I say, 
Over the hills and far away. 

“ Over the hills and o’er the main, 
To Flanders, Portugal, and Spain ; 
Queen Anne commands, and we'll obey, 
Over the hills and far away.” 


The Merry Companion, Song 173, p. 149. 
The second and third are anti-jacobite songs of 


1745. One, “ The Duke's Defeat of the Rebels,” 
beginning,— 


“Come, my boys, let’s drink and sing, 
Success to George, our sovereign king,” 
and the other, “ A loyal Song, sung by Mr. Beard 
at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden,” com- 
mencing,— 
“ From barren Caledonia’s lands, 
Where famine, uncontroul’d, commands, 
The rebel clans, in search of prey, 
Came over the hills and far away.” 

The allusions to the air are also tolerably nume- 
rous in books, such as in Round about our Coal 
Fire, or Christmas Evenings’ Entertainments,— 

* Let the strong beer be unlocked, 
And let the piper play, 
Over the hills and far away.” 


. W. Cuarrect. 





T. B. C. will find the words and music of “Over 
the hills and far away,” in The Beggar's Opera, 
by Gay and Rich. The song commences thus — 


“ Were I placed on Greenland’s coast.” 


Another set of words begin as follows ; — 


* Johnny was a piper’s son, 
He stole a pig, and away he run; 
And all the tune that he could play, 
Was ‘ Over the Hills and far away.’” 


“ Dumbarton’s Drums” will be found in Allan 
Ramsey's Poems, The first verse is as follows :— 


“ Dumbarton’s drums beat bonny, O, 
When they mind me of my dear Johnny, O: 
How happy am I, 
When my soldier is by, 
While he kisses and blesses his Annie, O. 
Tis a soldier alone can delight me, O, 
For his graceful looks do invite me, O: 
Whilst guarded in his arms, 
I'll fear no war’s alarms, 
Neither danger, nor death, shall e’er fright me, 0.” 


JUVEBNA. 





| 17155 John Shaw, February, 1729; 


ANCIENT TOMBSTONES. 
(3"¢ §. vi. 118, 155.) 


The question raised by Durorrrx, as to the 
period when stones were first placed in grave- 
yards to the memory of deceased persons, is an 
interesting one; and I hope that all who have it 
in their power to furnish information on the sub- 
ject, will respond to the request conveyed in his 
able remarks on p. 118. I have visited a large 
number of churchyards, and can discover but few 
anterior to 1670-80; although many of the stones, 
on which the inscriptions are obliterated, present 
an older appearance. 

In the churchyard of Farnham, Surrey, is a 
headstone bearing the following epitaph, which 
shows that the deceased was interred without the 
church ;: — 

“ Here Lyeth y® Body of Marrua, y° daughter of 
George and Mary Exa.x; she died Aug. y* 6, 1626. 
Aged 26 years.” 

Close by its side is a stone of equal height (an- 
swering probably to the foot-stones of the present 
day), on which are inscribed the words following: 

“M.E. Liued Well and Dyed Happy.” 

At the head of the above are two other stones 
similarly placed, one of which is inscribed as 
follows : — 

“Tiere lyeth y® Body of Grorce EXAtt. 
May y® 27, 1686. Aged 70 yeares.” 

The other bears the following quaint lines :— 

“ Loe, Here I Lye 
rapt in clay, 
Waiting for 
y® resurection day.” 

The above stones are about 2} feet high, and 
do not appear to haye sunk far into the earth. 

In the graveyard adjoining the church of the 
Holy Trinity, Guildford, is an altar tomb; on 
one end of which is an inscription, denoting that 
it is—“The family vault of James Shaw, 1562; 
rebuilt by William Shaw, 1824.” There can be 
no doubt whatever that a memorial of this kind 
has been in existence over the grave from the first 
named date; and the readers of *N. & Q.,” who 
feel interested in this question, will be glad to 
notice the several dates of the numerous inter- 
ments within the tomb :— Anthony, son of James 
Shaw, October, 1562; Joan, wife of James Shaw, 
April, 1569; Dorothy, daughter of Richard Shaw, 
Nov. 1572; Richard Shaw, October, 1573; Ri- 
chard, son of James Shaw, March, 1579; James 
Shaw, June, 1594; Mrs. Shaw, wife of James, 
November, 1606; Ann Shaw, November, 1607; 
Miles Shaw, March, 1609; Mary, daughter of 
Samuel, March, 1654 ; Mrs. Shaw, wife of Samuel, 
January, 1686 ; Emma, wife of John, December, 
1697; Mrs. Shaw, wife of William, November, 
Mrs. Ann 
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Shaw, widow, March, 1746. Assuming that a 
stone was erected on this spot in 1562, it becomes 
a question whether stones were in general use 
about that period, or whether this was an excep- 
tion. I am inclined to favour the latter supposi- 
tion: for on looking at the other stones, I could 
find but a few dating farther back than 120 or 
130 years. I may remark, en passant, that the 
graveyard of St. Mary’s church, Guildford (re- 
cently restored), has been desecrated in a manner 
which casts the greatest discredit upon the autho- 
rities of that parish, if the information conveyed 
to me through a most respectable and trustworthy 
source be correct, of which I have not the slight- 
est doubt. I am informed that headstones were 
not only taken and used in the renovation of the 
church, but that they have been actually buried 
some distance below the earth by the ruthless 
hands engaged in making alterations in the church- 
yard; some of which had been erected not more 
than twenty years back. Such incidents are, 
however, of too frequent occurrence, and it is 
hoped that publicity will serve to diminish such 
reprehensible proceedings. W. Cuapman, 
Farnham. 


Cutts’s Manual of Sepulchral Slabs (Parker and 
Sons), will furnish those who are interested with 
very numerous instances of gravestones in and 
outside churches, many centuries older than the 
seventeenth ; and the illustrations given will en- 
able them at once to recognise these older stones 
when they see them in our churchyards. I take 
the liberty to differ from your correspondent, who 
suspects that down to the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, all who could afford it were 
buried within the church. The privilege was 
esteemed so highly before the Reformation, I 
should rather think it was almost confined to ec- 
clesiastics, and the families who had endowed 
chantries of their own. One question, however, 
which has been opened up, is really curious. Old 
cross-stones, before the sixteenth century, are not 
wonderfully rare. Seventeenth century stones 
are not very uncommon ; but stones of the six- 
teenth century really do seem rare in our 
churchyards, though full-length figures within the 
churches are common enough. hope some of 
your more experienced antiquaries will give us 
their opinion as to why sixteenth century stones 
are so comparatively scarce ? Ee Se 


In the churchyard at Maxey, Northampton- 
shire, is a table monument perpetuating the me- 
mory of Thomas Smythe, of Church Hall. The 
year of his death being 1608, as shown by the 
inscription ; the deeply cut letters of which have 
been preserved by the overlapping table-top. 

STAMFORDIENSIS, 
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MULTIPLICATION OF MS. COPIES. 
(3° S. vi. 189.) 

Let me add my testimony to that of Mr. Epwin 
Rorre, as to the comparative ease with which any 
private gentleman (or lady either) can carry on 
amateur printing, so as to be of great and positive 
use on many occasions. For several years [ had a 
small press in a corner of my sitting room of the 
size entitled “ folio post,” and a “ frame” of types 
contrived to lock up, so as to present no unsightly 
appearance ; with a few other appliances I was 
fully able, at the expense of a moderate amount 
of time and patience, to multiply copies of any 
small MS. or other matter that 1 needed; and | 
may add that the art itself is by no means of an 
uninteresting character. Many persons who have 
particular “ hobbies” are in the habit of requiring 
printers, and it is only those who have tried who 
can tell how difficult it sometimes is to get an 
ordinary printer to understand and perform ex- 
actly what is wanted. The man who is his “ own 
printer” is master of the situation, and can make 
the types say exactly what he wishes. It is cer- 
tain that many a new thought, many a better turn 
of expression, will strike the mind when quietly 
“ setting up” the types; the printed effect, in 
fact, appears in anticipation of the proof, and the 
fewer after corrections are required. Although 
the amateur compositor works slowly, he is gene- 
rally by far more correct than the professional 
workman ; and the time lost in setting up is more 
than compensated by the absence of errors in the 
proof. Mr. Rorrs gives the details from an en- 
graver’s point of view, apparently; and I fancy 
that the “ dabber” he mentions would not be use- 
ful for more than one operation, from the harden- 
ing of the surface — such was my commencing 
experience, The ordinary roller, which is very 
inexpensive, will, if hung up in a small air-tight 
closet, last for months, and will ink the types in 
one hundredth part of the time taken by a dabber, 
and far more evenly. But this is only a matter of 
detail. To gentlemen, and more especially clergy- 
men in the country, a little printing apparatus 
would prove of very great benefit, and may really 
be obtained at a moderate cost. 5. G. 

Clapton. 

P.S. I should be happy to give a hint or two to 
any gentleman who is really interested in the 
matter, on receiving a line through the Editor 
of “N.& Q” 





I have some knowledge of printing, and I 
should scarcely recommend AMANUENSIS to adopt 
the process of letterpress printing for such a pur- 
pose as he indicates. To any amateur it will be 
necessarily tedious, and its results not very satis- 
factory. I think the better course is to obtain 
one of the small copying presses, which may be 
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obtained at Waterlow’s, I think, and which will 
take in a foolscap page. They are used in the 
office of a District Board of Works to which I be- 
long for multiplying copies of the notices sent to 
the different members; copies of the weekly 
agenda, and other documents not of a permanent 
character. Any intelligent boy can soon acquire 
the process, and it is sufficient for all general pur- 
poses, and any number of copies can be taken 
after the first impression is transferred to the 
stone. The copies have this advantage, they are 
actual copies, in fact fac-similes of the first copy. 
In some cases this may be an advantage, in others 
not. T.B 


Somerset, A Dramatist (3" S, vi. 168.)—Mr. 
Somerset's initials were C. A., but I am unac- 
quainted with his full Christian names. His play 
of Shakspeare’s Early Days was first performed 
at Covent Garden Theatre, on October 29, 1829. 
It was soon afterwards published in Cumberland’s 
British Theatre; and to some prefatory remarks 
on the piece, the editor (the late George Daniel), 
appended the following notice of its author : — 

“ A word for the author,—Mr. Somerset is an indefatig- 
able labourer in the dramatic field, but he has not received 
the encouragement that is due to his industry; and, we 
may justly add, to his genius. When we consider the 
very smal) modicum of talent that is necessary to consti- 
tute a successful playwright in the present day, we 
cannot but marvel that he should lack advancement ;—is 
it, that he possesses not the accommodating spirit neces- 
sary toconciliate actors, or those splendid ‘ annuals,’ lessees ? 
We suspect that it is. In our critical vocation we have 
hardly met with a more deserving author (among the 
modernsy than Mr. Somerset. He is (we understand), 
what very few of his brethren are, a scholar; he is also, 
what most scholars ever have been—poor. This is a me- 
lancholy reflection, and we write it with bitterness. At 
ignorance and presumption we delight to point a shaft,— 
a good cloth-yard and more; but merit pining in poverty 
and neglect demands our helping hand, and shall have it.” 


Others of Mr. Somerset's pieces will be found 
in the same collection which contains his Shak- 


speare’s Early Days, and its companion, Cumber- 
land's Minor Theatre. W. H. Husx. 


Otp Morro or tHe Harrisons (3" §. vi. 
152.) — 
“ HUMUS . SUMUS.” 
Write the above motto as below, and it may be 
read and multiplied 810 several ways, viz. HuMUs 
9; sumus 90; 9 times 90= 810: — 


Capert. 
East Norfolk. 


_ Tus Romans in Inpia (3" S. vi. 238.)—I con- 
sidered that the subjoined passage, in Major Ren- 


nell’s Memoir of the Map of Hindoostan, made it 
probable that a search at Merjee for remains of 
the Roman temple would be rewarded with 
success : — 

“And the Periplus enumerates in the same order, 
Tyndis, Muziris, and Barace, allowing 500 stadia be- 
tween each respectively. No three places appear more 
convenient to this relative disposition, and to the circum- 
stances of the pirate coast and pepper country, than Goa, 
Meerzaw (vulgarly Meerjee), and Barcelore, or Bassi- 
nore. The first—namely, Goa—is just clear of the pirate 
coast, having Newtya, possibly the Nitrias of Pliny and 
Ptolemy (near which the pirates cruised on the Roman 
vessels in their way to Muziris), on the north of it. The 
second place, Meerzaw, or Meerjee, has even some affinity 
in sound with Muziris; and is situated on a river, and at 
some distance from the sea. And Barcelore, or Bassi- 
nore, which may possibly be Barace, is one of the prin- 
cipal pepper factories at present; and, therefore, answers 
so far to Barace.”—Introduction, p. xx xviii. 

H. Conereve. 


An Oxp Srory revivep (3" S. vi. 246.)—The 
story of the soldier who committed a sacrilegious 
theft, and pleaded the authority of Our Lady, 
which has been recently revived, and of which 
your learned correspondent Frrznorxtns has ad- 
duced an earlier version from Peter Pindar, is as 
old as the times of Frederic the Great. Accord- 
ing to Dieudonné Thiébault, it was a soldier of 
that monarch who committed the theft; and it 
was Frederic who referred the case to the eccle- 
siastical authorities (Mes Souvenirs, ou Frédéric 
le Grand, 1804, iv. 11, &c.). In connexion with 
Frederic, the story has often been told: “Ona 
souvent cité l'histoire du soldat catholique en gar- 
nison dans une ville de Silésie,” &c. 

There is an English translation of Thiebault’s 
work, London, 1805, with the story of the soldier, 
ii. 87. Scuy. 


Sammon 1n THE Tuames: Street Metopr 
(3"¢ S. vi. 13.) —I think it not improbable that 
the time has been when “’prentice boys” may 
have had more salmon for dinner than would 
be good for them, delicious though that fish 
be. I remember the time when salmon was 
daily cried about the streets of Somers Town, at 
“fip-pence” a pound. There was one little man 
in particular (always attired in Naples-yellow- 
looking corduroy breeches) who seemed to de- 





vote himself with great constancy to the sale of 
that fish. He announced his willingness to part 
with it at “ fip-pence” a pound, in a very musical 
cry of “Delicate salmon, dainty fresh salmon! 
He delivered himself in a clear tenor voice, wh 
still rings freshly in my mind, although I have not 
heard it probably for five-and-twenty years. 
most neighbourhoods have their street cries, MY 
recollection of “delicate salmon, dainty 
salmon,” induces me, good Mr. Editor, with your 
kind permission, to request all readers of “N.& 
both musical and antiquarian, to “ go in” for the 
notation of such cries as may still resound along 
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the Queen’s highway, or yet have life in their 
remembrance. Having a powerful recollection of 
those cries, which, in days of yore, melodized the 
then untainted air of Somers’ Town streets, I 
have inveigled my brother (from my chanting) to 
note down thirteen of these cries (with more to 
follow), all of which have now passed away, having 
been swept up that great street-orderly, old 
Father Time! These Somers’ Town cries are 
very varied, and I trust yet to engrave them for 
preservation in everlasting print. I sincerely hope 
that others will do the same, for many of these 
snatches of melody are really too good to be lost. 
One of my thirteen cries already noted, is that of 
an old tin-pot-and-kettle-mender. It has about 
it a Gluck-like, or “ commendatore”-sort of so- 
lemnity, which was exceedingly effective, when 
heard in combination with a full view of the 
tinker’s smutty face, while the smoke from his old 
tin-pot-containéd fire curled gracefully about his 
tatterdemalion figure. Epwis Rorrs. 
Somers Town. 


Wno was Bisnor or Brecuin on Apri 2, 
1635 ? (3" S. vi. 206.) — In reply to this query I 
subjoin the following quotation from the preface 
of the Registrum Episcopatus Brechinensis, pub- 
lished by the Bannatyne Club, 1856, p. xiii. : — 

“Thomas Sysderf, afterwards better known as Bishop 
of Galloway and Orkney, was Bishop of Brechin in 1635, 
though omitted by Keith. See Bishop Forbes’s Funerals, 
ed. 1845, p. 226.” 

J.5S.5S. 


Mercer or Sientortes (3" S. vi. 207.) — The 
practice of subinfeudation by a feudatory, in imi- 
tation of his sovereign’s example, was stopped by 
the well-known statute of Quia emptores. But 
before then, “ the kingdom was parcelled out, and 
each proprietor held of another in a regular sub- 
ordination, as he had done with respect to his 
military capacity in the army” (Gilb. Ten., xiii.) 
The case of the estate of a mesne lord becoming 
vested by escheat, forfeiture, or purchase, in the 
lord paramount, must have been of every-day 
occurrence. I see no reason to suppose that when 
this happened, the doctrine of merger, which has 
been described (Smith's Comp., 1044,) as “the 
absorption of the less estate in the greater, where 
two estates meet in the same person without any 
such estate between them as will prevent them 
from coalescing,” did not apply. 1t would have 
been but a practical illustration of the maxim 

Co. Litt, 152, b. p.): “One man cannot of 

e same land be both lord and tenant.” And 
the remarks of Coke (Co. Litt., 152, b. m. and n.) 
on a similar, but not the same case, fortifies my 
belief ;: — 

“If the tenant be an abbot, and the lord confirme his 
estate to hold him in frankalmoigne, the mesnalty is 

tinct. So it is if the lord release to the tenant. For, 
whether the lord purchase the tenancie, or the tenant the 


signiory, the mesnalty is Extinct. And albeit the mesne 
grant the mesnalty for life, and then the lord release to 
the tenant, both the reversion and the estate for life are 
drowned.” 
Wynne E. Baxter. 
Lewes. 


Marrow Bongs anp Creavers (3 S. v. 
356.)—It appears that this custom is not yet ex- 
tinct. Isend the following extract from the list 
of marriages in the Croydon Journal of the 7th 
instant, in the hope that it may be worth pre- 
serving in the columns of “ N. & Q.”:— 

“On the 30th ult., at St. Mary’s church, by the Rev. 
R. Trimmer, Robert Parrott, to Elizabeth Wickham, both 
of Guildford. Several hundred persons were present. The 
bridegroom being a butcher, the happy couple were fol- 
lowed home by several persons, who performed on the 
marrow bones and cleavers; such an occurrence has not 
taken place in the town during the memory of the oldest 


inhabitant.” 
W. J. Tru. 
Croydon. 


Rope, or Rar (3* §S. vi. 199.)—In the “ vo- 
cabulary,” which closes the fifth volume of the 
State Papers, we have: “ Rood, rode, royd, or 
(Sc.) raid, a hostile incursion.” Surrey reports 
to Wolsey, in 1523, “twoo very good roodes,” 
which Sir Ralph Fenwick and Sir William Horn 
had made, yielding abundant booty. Lord Dacre 
and Sir William Eure write the word in the same 
way ; und the Earl of Hertford boasts to Henry 
VIIL., in 1545, of his fiery Scottish “ roode,” sel- 
dom equalled for spoil and destruction. In a 
letter of the Duke of Norfolk to Wolsey, in 1524, 
we have mention of an intended “rode” of the 
Earl of Arran in Liddesdale. Suffolk and Sir 
George Lawson, and Henry himself, use “ rode”; 
and the Earl of Northumberland, in a letter of 
1528 to the king, has it “royd.” But when we 
cross over the Tweed, we have James V. speaking 
of a “raid” and “ radis.” It is o in England, and 
in Scotland a. But now-a-days, when “ ill rodes” 
are unknown on the Borders, and the word alone 
survives, it is written “raid.” All are in accord- 
ance with Scott : — 

“¢ And by my faith,’ the gate-ward said, 
*I think ’twill prove a warden raid.’ ” 
J. C. 

Newcastle. 

Is this word anything more than the slightly 
varied Anglo-Saxon rad, did ride ? — 

“ Manna thengel mearc threate rad. The prince of 
men rode the marches with his band.”—Cedmon, Thorpe’s 
Translation, p. 188. 

Rade is still the preterite of to ride in the East 
Yorkshire dialect. D. 


Arrna: Urrenusc: Esane (3" S. vi. 205.) — 
These words have suffered severely under thé 
hands of the transcribers. I shall restore them to 
their proper form, and translate them. Arrha, 
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properly Eiroch, a disgusting cutaneous disease. 
This word is still used in the west of Ireland to 
signify the most distressing and frightful-looking 
eruption, caused by the thick red woollen stuff 
manufactured and worn by the peasantry when 
new. Urrehusc, properly Dhurrhus, a superstitious 
ceremony performed at a“ Holy Well” by going 
round it many times on the bare knees, repeating 
several “ Paters” and “ Aves,” and using the 
water externally and internally for the cure of 
diseases. This, though nominally disapproved of 
by the Roman Catholic priests, is still practised 
in remote parts of Ireland. Esane, properly Es- 
sanne, a thing separated or cut off, literally. Those 
afflicted with eiroch were separated, no doubt, 
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from the healtliy, till dhurrhus was performed for | 


their cure. See Ducange in voc. Also the Es- 

senes, a people separated from the rest of the 

Jews. Cywrm. 
Porth yr Aur, Carnarvon. 


Urchosg, a preservative against any kind of 
evil; hence urchosg, and vulgarly called urrahuag, 
is a spell or superstitious kind of prayer, other- 
wise called arrtha. (Vide O'Brien's /rish Dict. sub 
voce.) I cannot find esane. From the term per- 
horrendum remedium applied to Vrrehuse, it may 
refer to the cruel remedy the country people for- 
merly had 
a supposed clangeling ; viz. placing a boiling mix- 
ture composed of the /usmor (Digitalis) and oat- 
meal in the mouth of the sickly child, or placing 
it on a shovel made red hot in the fire. I need 
hardly say that such practices have for many 
years ceased to exist. R. C. 
” Cork. 


A Spanisn Provern, “ At Burn CALLAR LLA- 
MAN Saco” (3™ §. vi. 11.) — Your contributor, 
J. Datton, has been led into error by the mis- 
quotation of this proverb by one of the transla- 
tors of El Busca-pié, and the conjectures hazarded 
in the note, since, upon referring to the text 
published by Alonso de Castro, I find in p. 26 — 
* Al buen callar llaman Sage.” 


recourse to with a view to get rid of 


The editor explains Sage by “ mui avisado i as- | 


tuto ;” and it is, according to Canes, the same as 
sabio (wise). A similar proverb occurs in El 
Conde Lucanor, and other ancient works ; and De 
Castro is of opinion that some one corrupted the 
proverb by the change of “Sage” into “ Rancho.” 
‘The correct reading, however, is “Santo” and Don 
Juan Vitrian, in the scholia upon Las Memorias 
de Comines, so quotes it “ Al buen callar llaman 
Santo.” 

lo Sancho Panza, that “sackful of proverbs” 
(este costal lleno de refranes) may be attributed 
the corruption, who, either from ignorance or 
archness, exchanged his own name Suncho for 
Santo ; and Clemencin, in commenting on the pas- 
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mount the difficulty by supposing Sancho to be 
equivalent to Santo—viz. well-timed silence is 4 
holy thing. The proverb is doubtless correctly 
given by Don Juan Vitrian; and in confirmation 
may be adduced the words “ Sancho—callaba como 
un Santo,” from Avellaneda, the rival author of 
Cervantes, and the Arabic proyerb — 
“ Sakit-ool-imra-at yadool ala Salah-i-ha.” 

“The silence of a woman proves her devotion (or recti- 

tude, integrity).” 
W. Pratt. 


Conservative Club. 
LeApine Apes 1x Hett (3* S. v. 193, 289, 
444.)—As I have not seen any explanation offered 
of this expression, I venture very humbly to sub- 
mit the result of my endeavours to trace its origin. 
In old pictures of Hell, that place-is represented 
as peopled by monsters of divers shapes, who dre 
carrying out the various punishments assigned to 
different individuals. In that rare old book, I 
Campo Santo Dei (supposed to be the first book 
illustrated by copper-plate engravings), such a 
picture will be found, and among the monsters 
are some like apes. 

I think that apes of old times were objects of 
terror more than ridicule. Especially were they 
dreadful to women. I imagine that this horror of 
apes might be revived by the increased inter- 
course with the West Coast of Africa during the 
reign of Elizabeth, arising from the slave trade, 
in which so many Englishmen then engaged. 
This expression, then, might have had its origin 
from some wit assigning the punishment of lead- 
ing (i. e. attending on) apes in hell, as their peca- 
liar punishment, to those women who died old 
maids ; and that the saying became a popular one. 
I think it first came into general use at the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century. 

I make this suggestion as to the probable his- 
tory of this expression very diffidently, as I can- 
not claim for it any great ingenuity or authority. 
[ give two additional instances of its occurrence 
to those already given in your pages : — 

“Virginity .. « ; 
Let others praise; for me I cannot tell 
What virtue "tis to lead Buboons in Hell.” 
Randolph’s Poems, 8vo, 1643, p. 54. 

“ Jolly. 1 do not intend to die the whining way, like 
a girl that’s afraid to lead Apes in Hell.” 

Cowley, Cutter of Coleman Street, Ato, p. 


F. A. MarsHat. 


Art Curtosrry (3" S. vi. 227.)—This subject 
has been already briefly explained in “N. & Q, 
tg Perspective Glass,” 3 S. vi. 179). A reter- 
ence to the Encycl. Brit, xvi. 556, 696, or t 
Brewster’s Natural Magic, p. 94, will supply fur- 
ther information. Suppose a cylindrical mirror to 
be placed on a table with the portrait of any pet- 
son laid before it on the table, the reflected pit: 


25 


sage (part 1m. tomo v. p. 365), attempts to sur- | ture of the portrait in the cylindrical mirror wil 
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be distorted. Then take an accurate drawing of 
this distorted picture, and lay it before a cylindri- 
cal niirror, and you will see in that mirror its 
image reduced to symmetry. T. J. Bucxrton. 


‘These Anamorphoses, as they were called, were 
common enough. They are described in many 
old books of optics ; and no doubt were sometimes 
constructed. I have several accounts of them, 
but at present can only lay my hand on Gaspar 
Schott’s Magia Universalis Nature et Artis, 1657, 
in which sixty-nine small quarto pages are devoted 
to the Magia Anamorphotica, and the principles 
and rules of construction are described. 

A complete account of the old optical tricks 
would be amusing. One was as follows: some- 
thing like a Venetian blind, but without any over- 
lapping of the laths, which are to fit exactly at 
the junctions. By mechanism all the laths are to 
make half revolutions in the twinkling of an eye. 
Two pictures are painted on thettwo sides: and 
one is converted into the other instantaneously. 


Crucifixion, which, quicker than the eye could 
follow, became the Ascension. A. De Moraan. 


Your correspondent, Mr. E. Strvens, will find 
his subject mentioned by Locke in his Essay on 
the Human Understanding (see book m. ch. xxix. 
pp. 261-2; Tegg’s ed. 1846.) 

Locke here treats of “distinct and confused 





ideas,” and says that no ideas can be either distinct 
or confused in themselves, but that the confusion 
arises when the idea is connected with the name. 
He compares them to “those surprising pieces of 
art,” where colours are laid on a table, and mark | 
out only odd and unusual figures, so that there is 
neither symmetry nor order, but when viewed in 
a cylindrical mirror they present a regular pic- 
ture. He argues that there is no confusion in 
the colours themselves, they are plain to the eye ; 
but if we are told that they represent a man or 
Cesar, then we say they are confused. 

Your correspondent will see that the invention | 
to which he alludes is at least a century and a 
half old. 


The distorted picture, which was reformed by 
reflexion from a cylindrical mirror, was a common | 
optical toy of the seventeenth century. Iremem- 
ber seeing one of these cylinders, with several 
pictures, more than thirty years ago at Weeks's 
Museum in Tichborne Street, Haymarket. E., 
Stevens will find full instructions for making 
these distorted pictures in Sir David Brewster's 
Letters cn Natural Magic, p. 93 (Tegg’s edit.) 

Joun Pavin Putuirs, 


Haverfordwest. 


_Scrise, Ben Jonson, AND THE Quaxer (3" §, 
vi. 225.) — Has Scribe, in his hotch-potch of our 
literature, made two ludicrous mistakes at once ? | 
First, our great moralist Sam instead of Ben, and his | 
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instructive Rambler for the trembler, as 4 French- 
man would term a quaker. This is possible to one 
so ill acquainted with our language, and trusting 
also to memory. J. A. G—s. 


Louis or Franpers (3 §. vi. 228.) — In 
tome ii. p. 767, of the Pére Anselme’s Histoire 
Généalogique et Chronologique de la Maison Royale 
de France, des Pairs, Grands Officiers, Anciens 
Barons, &c., the following particulars are stated 
respecting a Louis of Flanders : — 

“Louis de Flandres IV du nom, Seigneur de Praét, la 
Woestine, Woeste, Elverdinghe, Viamertinghe, d’Espier, 
et de Mersech, Chevalier de l’Ordre de la Toison d’Or, 
Gouverneur d’Hollande, Conseiller d’Etat, second Cham- 
bellan et Chef des Finances de l’Empereur Charles V, et 
Bailly de Bruges, fut établi procureur avec Guillaume de 
Barres, par la Reine Eleonor d’Autriche, scour ainée de 
l’Empereur, doiiairitre de Portugal, par acte passé & Ma- 
drid le 25 Février 1530, pour ratifier son traité de mariage 
fait en la méme ville par paroles de présent, entre elle et 
le Roi Francois. Il mourut le 20 Décembre 1546, et fut 
enterré & Haltre. 

“ Femme, Jossine de Pratt, dame de Moérkerke, fille 
ainée et hérititre de Charles de Pratt, Seigneur de Moér- 
kerke, et de Catherine de Halwin. Elle mourut en 1595, 
et gist auprés de son mari, au milieu du cheur de l’Eglise 
de Haltre sous une tombe de marbre.” 

There is no mention of the illegitimacy of this 
Louis, but Louis I. is described as — 

“PBatard de Flandres, dit le Frison, I du nom, Seigneur 


| de Praét et de la Woestine, l’un des enfans naturels de 


Louis III du nom, Comte de Flandres,” &c. 

The wife of the third Louis, Seigneur de Praét, 
is said to have been Isabeau de Bourgogne, dame 
d’Elverdinghe, et de Viamertinghe, fille de Jean 
batard de Bourgogne, Seigneur d’Elverdinghe, et 
de Marie d@Halluyn, dame de Vlamertinge, fut 
mariée en 1487. J. Macray. 

Oxford. 

Cuartes Putrirs (3 S. vi. 228) was a painter 
of very moderate abilities, neat and clear in style, 
and one who, generally speaking, confined himself, 


| like Nollekens, to painting portraits in oil on a 


small scale. His best performance, as far as I 
have seen, is alarge full-length picture of Augusta, 


| Princess of Wales, nursing the infant Augusta, 


eldest sister of Geo. III., and afterwards Duchess 
of Brunswick. The picture is signed and dated 
1737. It was given by Lord Archibald Hamilton 
to a former Earl of Warwick, and is still preserved 
at Warwick Castle. The only other large picture 


| I remember by C. Philips, is that of Bishop War- 


burton, but very inferior as a work of art. It is 
now in the National Portrait Gallery. A delicate 
little picture by him of Lady Betty Germaine, 
and still preserved in her apartments at Knole, in 
Kent, was painted in 1731. In 1738 he painted a 
curious picture called “ the Knights of the Round 
Table,” containing many small portraits of noble- 


| men of high rank, among which that of Frederick 


Prince of Wales is prominent. He also painted 
another small picture of a club called “the Harry 
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V., or the Gang,” in which Frederick Prince of 
Wales again figures; but there is no date on it. 
Both these pictures hang in the corridor of Wind- 
sor Castle. He likewise painted, in 1736, William 
Draper, of Yorkshire, at the age of sixty-six, and 
Bromley, in his Catalogue of Engraved Portraits, 
also mentions one by Faber, after Philips, of Dr. 
Waterland, who died 1740. In all the signatures 
that I have met with, the C is peculiarly combined 
with the first P of his name. His writing is pro- 
portionately large, although delicate, and gene- 
rally in a subdued colour on the background, by 
which means his name frequently escapes detec- 
tion. This is a very small contribution towards 
the information sought by T. F., and I, also, 
should be very glad to ascertain something of the 
personal history of this artist. ‘The dates on his 
pictures appear to be limited between 1730 and 
1740, and the persons whom he represented seem 
to have belonged invariably to the upper classes. 
G. Scnarr. 





| 


“Or Soremy Psaums,” &c. (3" S. ii. 490.) — 
H. P. Howarp inquires where the quotation — 
“ Of solemn psalms and silver litanies,”— 
is to be found? I cannot discover that his query | 
has been answered ; so I venture to tell him he 
will find the line in Tennyson’s Princess, at the 
end of the second part. T. B. 


Quotations Wantep (3"S. vi. 229.) — In re- 
ply to Crurna I cite Callimachus as the supposed 
author of the third and fourth quotations to which 
he desires the references. If he will look at 
Ernesti’s edition, vol. i. p. 499, he will find the 
five lines éS3oudrn 3) — énavrois to be the frag- 
ments of Callimachus, collected by Richard Bent- 
ley. The only authority for attributing them to 


Callimachus seems to be a passage out of the | 


Stromata of Clemens Alexandrinus, v. p. 256. 
Ernesti thinks Clement may have been mistaken. 
The line which Ciurna sets down as his fourth 

uotation is, in fact, merely the correct reading of 

e first verse of his third. 

James (Banks) Davies. 

Moor Court. 

All the Greek lines quoted by Cuvrma are 
found in Clemens Alexandrinus (p. 600, Luéet. 
1629). The five lines are given by him as quota- 
tions from Callimachus, but are not in any extant 
work of that author. The first two from Homer, 
and the last, also from Homer, are likewise so 
quoted by Clemens, but are not found in any ex- | 
isting work of his. T. J. Bucxton. 

“ While in the progress of their long decay, 

Thrones sink to dust, and nations pass away,” 


are the concluding lines of an Oxford Prize Poem | 


“On the Ruins of Prestum,” by the present Earl 
of Carlisle, in the year 1819 or 1820. It seems, as 
Puff remarks in The Critic, that “two people 


happened to hit on the same thought, and Pope 
made use of it first” in his “ Messiah,” — 
“The seas shall waste, the skies in smoke decay, 
Rocks fall to dust, and mountains melt away.” 
0. P. Q. 
“ The still small (sad) music of humanity,” 
“of ample power, 
To soften and subdue,” 

are both from Wordsworth’s “ Lines on Revisiting 
Tintern Abbey.” Este. 


The lines — 
“ All habits gather by unseen degrees, 
As brooks to rivers, rivers run to seas,” 
are a translation from Ovid by Dryden. 
H. Fisuwicx. 
“ Faith, mighty faith, the promise sees, 
And looks to that alone; 
Laughs at impoasibilities, 
And cries, It shall be done.” 
Wesley’s Hymns, p. 344. 
Jos J. Barpwett Workarp, M.A. 


One of the quotations referred to by Mr. T. J. 
Gorpoy, viz.,— 
“Seem’d washing his han 
In imperceptible water,’ 
may be found in Hood’s poem of “ Miss Kilman- 
segg and her precious Leg,” edit. 1846, i. 159. 
Cuas. Jos. ASHFIELD. 


ds with invisible soap, 


9, Regent Street, Preston. 


A spLenpip Suriiine : Numbers on Satixines 
anp Butxiets. — Your correspondent (3" S. vi. 
186), who has called attention to certain numbers 
on new-coined shillings, may perhaps be interested 
to know that the rifle-bullets of the ammunition 
supplied by government are also numbered. If 
the plug be removed, the number will be seen on 
the flat space at the end of the cavity of the bul- 
| let. These numbers occur on bullets made as 
early as 1859. I have never yet seen the number 
consisting of more than one digit. Owing to its 
position the number is not destroyed by use, but 
may often be seen on the shapeless lump of lead, 
which represents the remains of a bullet which 
has sowask the target. Perhaps some one in the 
secrets of the mint and arsenal can explain the 
meaning of these numbers. A. D. T. 

Merton College. 

The 28 over the date of Mr. Rorrr’s shilling is 
the number of the die. When a die is to be used at 
the Mint it is numbered, and an account kept of 
the number of coins struck by it. This method 
has been only lately introduced at the London 
| Mint. Joun Davipson. 


Mertet (3 S. vi. 200, 239.) — Excuse me for 
troubling you once more about this name. I find 
the authority for spelling it Maryell is Nash, who 
in his History of Worcestershire, i. 495, says be 
| saw it so spelt in a deed. J suspect, however, that 
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the real authority is Bishop Lyttelton, from whom 
Nash took, not to say filched, most of his matter 
for Hagley, Hales-Owen, and other places here- 
abouts. I have no originals of Meriel Lyttelton. 
LyTTELTON. 


Several Christian names of Hebrew derivation 
were introduced from Germany into Ireland by 
the “ Palatine” refugees, in the reign of Queen 
Anne, and into England at much earlier periods. 
The initial JAH, or the terminal EL (Scriptural 
names of the Deity), in various modes of spelling, 
usually characterise such names. Muriel seems to 
be the Uriel of 1 Chron. vi. 24, xv. 5, 11, with 
prefix of the labial M. J. L. 


Noxo Eptscorari (3™ S. vi. 48, 79, 97, 119, 
189.) —I find, among his letters to my grandfather, 
Dr. Drake, that Dr. Zouch, Prebendary of Durham 
and Vicar of Sandal, Yorkshire, first accepted 
and next day refused the See of Carlisle. We 
have also the letter of Lord North to our ancestor 
Dr. Balguy, offering him the See of Gloucester 
and Bristol, and his refusal thereof. 

Tuomas Barcuy ALLEN. 


In the number of those who have declined the 
episcopate, may be mentioned Dr. John Preston, 

aster of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, preacher 
at Lincoln’s Inn, chaplain to Prince Charles, and 
lecturer at Trinity Church, Cambridge. 

When he was a candidate for the last-mentioned 
office, and strongly opposed by Paul Micklethwait, 
Fuller says (Hist. of University of Cambridge, 
sub an. 1623-24) : 


“Many admitted that Dr. Preston would stickle so | 


much for so small a matter as an annual stipend of eighty 

unds, issuing out of more than thrice eighty purses. 

ut his party ~~ his zeal, not to get gold by, but to 
do good in, the place; where (such the confluence of 
scholars to the church) that he might generare patres, 
‘beget begetters,’ which made him to wave the Bishop- 
ric of Gloucester (now void and offered unto him) in com- 
parison of this lecture.” 

The late Rev. Charles Simeon, who held this lec- 
tureship, was often heard to boast that he held pre- 
ferment which had been considered more valuable 
than a bishopric. 

It is well known that the late Dr. Turton re- 
fused a bishoprick some years, before he at length 
consented to preside over the See of Ely. E. V. 


Parists (3° S, vi. 114, 137, 156, 257.) —When 
I entered a quiet protest against the application of 
the word “ Papist,” I had neither the desire nor in- 
tention to bring on a religious controversy, nor have 
Ieither at present. I merely objected to the term 
as well known to be reproachful and offensive, 
and no better than a nickname, which no honour- 
able writer in these days would employ. Now it 
is unfair of E. L. S. to make assertions which he 
knows are habitually controverted, and to raise 
questions which he must suspect would be readily 





answered, in a periodical where religious contro- 
versy is inadmissable. Though fully prepared to 
answer him, I should not be allowed to do so in 
the pages of “ N. & Q.,” where his remarks ought 
not to have appeared. I have thought it neces- 
sary to say this much, lest he should imagine that 
his observations remained unanswered, because 
they carried conviction ; which assuredly they will 
not do to the mind of any Catholic reader. - 
F. C. H. 


Forrien Writers on Geneacocy, Etc. (3" S, 
vi. 128, 192.)—Sinapius, I have since discovered, 
was the writer of a work (now exceedingly rare) 
on the nobility, &c., of Silesia. Its title is a long 
one, beginning with the words Schlesische Curio- 
sitaten. It was published at Leipzig in the year 
1720. 

Reusner’s Basilikon Opus Genealogicum Catho- 
licum (Frankfort, 1592), contains some English 
and Scotch genealogies. Joun Woopwarp. 

New Shoreham. 


Pynsent anv Toraitt Faminies (3° §, vi. 48, 
97, 138.)—Having very lately paid a visit to Col. 
St. George, the present occupant of Erchfont 
Manor, I made inquiries about the Pynsents and 
Tothils. S.W. Pynsent is not buried in Erchfont 
church; but there is a handsome monument—a 
black marble sarcophagus — with the bust of Olive 
(on the right-hand), and Robert Tothil (on the 
left), in white marble, with the figure of a boy on 
either side—one with an hour-glass, and the other 
with an inverted torch: the whole surmounted 
by a coat of arms and a crest. The arms, having 
merely been painted on the marble, are obli- 
terated. The crest is apparently a parrot. On 
the sarcophagus is the following inscription : — 

“ Underneath are deposited the remains of OLtve, wife 
of Ropert Toruit, Esq., late Junior Clerk of the Privy 
Seal to his Majesty King George the Second, One of the 
Justices of the Peace for the Counties of Wilts, Middlesex, 
and Kent, and one of the Governors of the Hospitals of 
Christ, St. Thomas, and St. Bartholomew; who died 
Nov. 14th, 1781. 

“And of the said Rosert Tornit, who dyed Feb. 
13th, 1753. 

“ Sin WILLIAM Pynsent, Bart., his Kinsman and Ex- 
ecutor, erected this Monument pursuant to his Will.” 

I spent several very pleasant days in the Manor 
House, and was never troubled by the apparition 
of the old baronet; whose cypher may be seen 
over the portico, which was once the principal 
entrance, now a dining-room leading by steps into 
the garden. I heard that there was an old gen- 
tleman residing at one of the Lavingtons, who 
was most able and willing to give any informa- 
tion respecting the traditions of the neighbour- 
hood. Z. Z. 


“ COMPARISONS ARE opoROus " (2"¢ §, ix. 240.) 
Looking over a back volume of “ N. &. Q.,” and 
pleasant reading your old volumes are, I find the 
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question asked where this quotation is from. I 

am surprised the question has never been replied 

to: so, “ better late than never,” I would inform 

Liwus Lurum it is a saying of our old friend 

Dogberry, Much Ado About Nothing, Act IIT. 

Se. 5. Wx. Dosson. 
Preston. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 
Year Books of the Reign of King Edward the First. 


% cXXU.—XXxx. Edite d ted by Alfred | - 
Years xxxu.—xxxl. Editedand translated by Alfred | well as essays—hitherto uncollected. 


J. Horwood, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


>ublishe le » Direction of the Mas the Rolls. | * - - - 4 
Published under the Direction of the Master of the Rolls | interested in the subject, if they will forward to the 


(Longman.) 

When noticing (ante Vol. IV. p. 220) the preceding 
volume of The Year Books, which was devoted to the 
30 and 31 Edw. I., we entered so fully into the value and 
utility of this publication, not only to the lawyer and 
legal antiquary, but to readers generally, for the vast 
amount of historical, local, and biographical information 
to be found in it, that we really have nothing to do on 
the present occasion beyond calling attention to the fact, 
that Mr. Horwood is going on steadily and carefully 
with the task he has undertaken. Unless it be to give 
his Preface the praise it deserves for the illustration 
which it furnishes upon the subject of early Forms of 
Pleading, and of the history general of English Law, and 
of that Constitution, which is “so ancient that it seems 
to have no beginning, and so worthy that it ought to 
have no end.” 


The Ballad Book. A Selection of the Choicest British 
Ballads, Edited by William Allingham. (Macmil- 
lan.) 


Those who, like Mopsa, “ love a ballad in print a’ life,” 
but yet go beyond Mopsa in desiring that the print 
should be of Aldine beauty, and the paper of correspond- 
ing excellence, will thank Mr. Macmillan for this ad- 
dition to his Golden Treasury Series. Nor will they 
hesitate to acknowledge their obligations to Mr. Alling- 
ham—himself a poet of no mean power—for the selection 
which he has made of some fourscore of our finest old 
ballads; and for the pains ahd good taste with which he 
has prepared the ballads so selected for the press; though 
they may probably think as we do, that he has treated 
his predecessors somewhat cavalierly. But after all, Mr. 
Allingham’s fault, if it be a fault, is one which we share— 
namely, that of loving the Old Ballads better than the 
notes and comments of their editors. We heartily commend 
his Ballad Book to the attention of our readers. 


Seven Hundred and Two Monograms. 

(De La Rue & Co.) 

Seeing how great is the present rage for monogrammal 
ornamentation, Messrs. De La Rue have displayed good 
judgment in calling upon the talents of Mr. Owen Jones 
for the production of a series of monograms of two letters, 
showing every such combination as can be made. As this 
produces upwards of 700 examples, it will readily be seen 
how greatly that number would be increased if an at- 
tempt had been made to give every combination—say of 
three letters. But those who have any taste for such an 
Art, can have no difficulty in working out monograms of 
three, or even more letters, from the hints furnished by 
the excellent double monograms which Mr. Owen Jones 
has furnished in the book before us. 


By Owen Jones, 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 








(84S. VI. Ocr. 1, 64. 





LAMB’S UNCOLLECTED WRITINGS, 


(Our readers will be glad to see from the following 
Letter that a new and greatly enlarged edition of the 


| writings of Zilia is in preparation in this country. } 
| 


44, Dover Street, Piccadilly, London, W. 
Sept. 28, 1864. 

Our attention has been directed to an article in your 
last issue bearing the above title. Will you, in oblique 
reply thereto, permit us to inform the lovers of Eilig 
that, although the circulation of the American edition of 
Mr. Lamb’s inedited works will be impossible here, owing 
to the copyright law, yet we are about to prepare for 
publication an entirely new edition of that author's works, 
which will include a large amount of matter—letters as 
We shall be much 
indebted to the kindness of any of your correspondents 


Editor of the New Edition of Lamb’s Works, through us, 
any and all information likely to be of service in this un~ 
dertaking. 

Many of Elia’s admirers will be glad to learn thata 
Committee to receive contributions for, and to superin- 
tend the erection of, a monument to the memory of Mr. 
Lamb is in the course of formation, of which one of the 
members of this firm is Honorary Secretary. 

The portrait of Milton, which Charles Lamb purchased, 
and which is mentioned in his correspondence, was in- 
quired after by one of your contributors some months 
ago. It is in the possession of his ward and adopted 
daughter, Mrs. Emma Moxon, née Isola, of Wandsworth. 


Epwarp Moxon & Co, 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent directto 
the gentlemen by whom they are required,and whose names and a+ 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 

Da. J. A. Gues’s Anwoto-Saxon Broorarures, including “ Life of 
Hereward " De Familia Herewardi. (Or the loan of it for s fewdaps 
would oblige.) 

Wanted by Rev. Professor Kingsley, Eversley, Winchfield, Hants. 


F. W. Suums, Poatrc Wonxs or Garar Barrars. 1946, 
Wanted by William De La Rue, Esq., No. 108, Bunhill Row, W.C. 


Aotices to Correspondents. 


T. Sy. (Knutsford) will find the subject of Burials in Woollen and 
Linen fully treated of in our ist 8. vols. v. vi. and x.; and in our tnd 8 
vols. xi. and xii. 

Il. 8. ie referred to “ N. & Q.” 2nd 8. vii. 31, for much wm/ormatin 
respecting the Three Legs conjoined, which sorm the arms of the Isle of 
Man and of Sicily, 4. 

Heamenta uve. The papers referred to are at present inaccessible, 
because they are in process of arrangement. 

M. T. Me C. (Manchester.) The story of the value of defaced Post- 
age Stamps is au absurd onc. 


Ennatum.—ard 8. vi. p. 248, col. ii. line 17, for “ Rosegarten” read 
“ Kosegarten.” 

A Reading Case for holding the weekly Nos. of “N. & Q" is a 
ready,and may be had of all Booksellers and Newsmen, price ls. 64 
or, free by post, direct from the publisher, for 1s. 8d. 

@s* Cases for binding the volumes of “N.& Q.” may be had of the 
Publisher, and of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 

“Nores arp Qoenies” is published at noon on Friday, and @ 
issued in Mowruty Parts. The Subscription for Stampao Copres 
Six Months forwarded direct from the Publisher (including the 
yearly I~pex) i lls. 4d., which may be paid by Post Office : 

wable at the Strand Post Office, in favour of Wittsam G. Sacers, My 

ELLINorow Sracet, Straanv, W.C., to whom all Communications ros 
tus Epiton should be addressed. 


“ Noras & Quesgiss” is registered for transmission abroad. 
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